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B-29 SUPERFORTS 


“Shoot from the hip "with G-E GUNSIGHT 


Says one B-29 commander: “Sixty Jap 
planes spread out like a fan made a frontal at- 
tack on our nose. We got some hits on them and 
they didn’t damage us”... By now Japs know 
the B-29s pack plenty of punch in remote control 
turrets, electrically aimed and fired by the G-E 
Gunsight Computer. 


What the gunner sees in his sights is a ring 
of bright orange dots. Centering the Jap plane 
in the circle of dots, he presses a button under 
his thumb. In a turret that may be several yards 
away his guns fire electrically. 


A G-E Gunsight Computer is plugged into 
each of the five turret systems on the B-29. 
This electrical “‘brain in a box’’ lets the gunners 
aim their sights directly at the enemy—leaving 
corrections in pointing the guns up to the me- 
chanical brain. 


Guns pointed electrically. Because the B-29 
gunner has such a computer he doesn’t have to 
guess about life-or-death questions like these: 
How much ahead of the Jap plane shall he aim? 
How much shall he elevate his gun to allow for 
gravity? How much for windage? For altitude? 
Distance? —All these things affect the accuracy 
of his fire. On the B-29, answers to 17 questions 
like this are fed electrically to the guns from a 
mechanical and electronic marvel in a box no 
bigger than a suitcase, 


Something else the Japs know is that two, 
or even three, of the B-29’s five turrets can be 
switched in together under the control of a 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


single gunner. Thus the gunner with the best 
view can take over all the guns he needs to fire 
a fatal barrage. There are no biind epots for 
enemy attack. 


* * * 


It’s no accident that U.S. new airplane arma- 
ment is so deadly. Back in 1939 the Army Air 
Forces foresaw the need for a Central Fire Con- 
trol system for airplanes—an extraordinary ex- 
ample of vision. When the war came they asked 
General Electric to design such an armament 
system. 

Pearl Harbor made every problem a thou- 
sand times more urgent. G-E engineers com- 
muted to Wright Field, burned midnight oil in 
G-E Laboratories at Schenectady, conferred 
with engineers of Boeing, makers of the B-29, 
and with other airplane manufacturers. 

On the Gunsight Computer alone, one part 
of the G-E Central Fire Control System, 70 
G-E engineers have worked steadily and long 
for nearly three years. 20,000 employees in G-E 
factories, and 17 sub-contractors helped turn 
out the intricate mechanism—now in mass pro- 
duction for B-29 Superforts and other planes. 


But the job is not done. For every weapon we 
develop, the enemy seeks a counter-weapon. 
G-E research scientists and engineers continue 
to work out new ideas. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hear the G-E radio programs:**The G-E All-girl Orchestra,”” 


Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS 


FOR VICTORY...BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


052-617-211 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


THE LONG-AWAITED RED ARMY OFFENSIVE ON 
the central front is the best news from Europe in many 
The Germans were obviously prepared for the blow 
last summer by counter- 


wee ks 


best to meet it 


and had done their 


, 
attacks which forced the Russians out of good positions in 


the Sandomierz bridgehead over the Vistula south of Warsaw 


However, the tremendous build-up of Russian striking power 


from East Prussia to Czechoslovakia was too great to hold. 
r been and is fight- 


The Red Army is stronger than it has eve 
ing on traditionally good winter ground. It may go a con 
, 


siderable distance before being checked, though the Germans 


are concentrated along a shorter line, are closer to home 
supply bases, and have been strengthened by new divisions 
obtained through the recent drastic mobilization. The Russians 
may be heading for Berlin along a short road, but the road 
will be hard. Certainly it will be as hard as the road from 
the west, where American and British troops are battling to 


stave in Rundstedt’s Ardennes salient. Evidently no appreci- 


able number of enemy troops is going to be cut off by the 
Allied counter-attack, and it now appears that the German 
essful in the primary objective of relieving 

>on the S 1 Ruhr fronts. thereby gaining time 
pressure on the Saar and Kunhr fronts, thereby gaining Um 


politically The great 


offensive was su 


during which the Allies might divide 
hope is now that military cooperation will overrule political 
differences and that concurrent Allied blows from east and 


west will eliminate th last German chance 


MEETING OF THE SPANISH DEPUTIES IN 
cure the nece sary quorum of one hundre 


] 
ing anv important de O! 
lle any Miportd JS. 


THE 
Mexico failed to s 


e 1 
and is therefore incapab! 


tual number attending is seve 


1 
e Of mak 


—“~,. 
The ac 


Olner depuli 
4 


nty-cight. Twenty-seven 
including Alvarez del Vayo and some n 


are at present in Mexico but hav 


bers of the Negrin Cabinet, 

abstained from taking part because of ‘the non-presence of 
the government.” The most dominant figure is therefore, 
para loxically, the absent Premier, Juan Negrin. In spite of 
being branded as illegal and harmful to the prestige of par- 
liamentary institutions, the Cortes mecting has stressed tl 
widespre 1 desire for unity among Spanish Republican 
Addresses hot oring the d pulics killed since the beginni g 
of the Spanish war, although ma le by some speakers who 
had not distinguished themselves by their previous concilia- 


veals for unity, and the prese 


apt 
rt 
of two thousand emigrés in the big assembly hall of the Club 


tory efforts, were in efk 
France emphasized the common desire. Even if Indalecio 
Prieto has not given up hope of enlarging his Junta de 

Liberacion, his field of maneuver has become narrower each . 
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day. Significantly, Juan Antonio A 


autonomous 
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who 1s a yresent in New Y 


any junta of ronment fro 


po ibility of the creation of 
—o ts d . if > 
ap} cars t pena Oa larg 
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presence in M » depends 


ing its long delay in grantin 


London 


KING PETER OF YUG( 
world of his own, has appa 
the divine right of kings s 
It is the misfortune of B 
resisted coming to terms w 
people. Instead they have « 
which, in Northern Europe 
teenth century. The prese: 
bound to bring such mona 

It, “Ours 
ments but of peoples.” TI 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Greec 


President Roosev: 


the people's will that counts 
of Greece, by their heroic re 
ing the pre posterous Geor 
ment persists in ignoring t 
so pite yusly undone, seems 
alone. His communiqué of 
ride the engagements ent 
Strange 
ch! One cann 


Premier way to 1 
tional mona 
ill, Prime Minister in anoth 
react to a comparable inte 
while, word comes from B 
of the late King Boris a: 
council, has been haled il 
charges of atrocities against 


the Germans. The hour 1s 


ON DECEMBER 5 LA 


declared in House of 
people form them ‘Ives int 
their decision. Wh r the 
or left is f tl 1ccisiol 
th ) Ho Oo der 
square this « laration of 
January 14 General Scebie 
Greece, pave |! patronag 


Athens by addres: 
for the return of the King 


ig it froi 


that the gathering will ne 
opinion Unless this gros 
reprimanded by his governm 


further heed to British protestations of neutrality in Greek 
politics. "1 


SIR CECIL HURST, BRITISH CHAIRMAN OF THE 
United Nations War Crimes Commission, has resigned be- 
cause the British Foreign Ofhce has either ignored or rce- 
jected the Commission's proposals for dealing with war 


\guirre, head of the Basque 


nror sar fa63 ! 1, 
) { ronment and a pronun nt Catholic leader, 
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criminals. The commission, which represents, it should be the pr 


could 


remembered, fourteen nations, recommended, 


al ‘ ' ' e ' 


unanimously, 
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well above the current market price but 1s nearly double the 
pre-war price. Part of the additional price will be met by 
increased subsidies; the remainder, apparently, wil!' be pro 
vided for by a slight increase in the retail beef ceilings. But 
although the public will pay more for its meat in 1945 than 
in 1944, it will share somewhat in the OPA’s satisfaction in 
finally achieving an effective ceiling on live cattle. For undet 
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the previous arrangement the only way in which the OPA 
could penalise packers who paid exorbitant prices for beef 
’ ~ « wrthdeawnl af enhciAiac Since the bonus paid 





gins, The Pacific Coast on the whole, as Carey Mc- 
Williams predicted some weeks ago in these columns, is 
responding well to the army's order lifting the ban against 
Japanese Americans returning to the West Coast military 
area. Recently eighteen Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
from Washington, Oregon, and California signed a state- 





ment expressing the belief that “this order will help win 


the peace by renewing the confidence of people, here and 
abroad, white and colored, in American democracy.” The 
o the loyalty of the great major- 
sserts that ‘a grave and largely 
‘n done to these loyal American 
wes it to herself, as well as to 
ms as are possible. The remova 


first bic step in that direction 
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The Nation is honored jin hav 
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elligent observer and an effective 


justice are stated very much in 


enberg Plan 


RG'S propo ils for reestablish 
erican action to free Europe from 

of German aggression have been 
st of his “‘internationalist’’ col 
rded a warm welcome in the gen 

y have been — condemned 
ees them as a surrender to Roose- 
ial lini up of the G o. J. 
nendation. Nevertheless, the Sen- 
is, he must not be surprised if the 
xamined with somewhat suspicious 
1 to the Atlantic Charter recent! 
led and ridiculed it at the time of 


a search for ulterior motives in 


the Senator's address, however, w 
n it ofthand as, to quote the Davi 
ver to divide the Presi lent's Suj 
bvious gaps in his reasoning, scn 
his language, some evidence of t 
entality; but his central proposal 
; consideration. 
erned over the ‘unilateral actions 
but realizes that American offici 
ynfusion at home and abroad.” If 
e suggests. American faith in tl 
Atlantic Charter must ve reaffirmed, but at the same time 
steps must be taken to remove the sense of insecurity which 
promotes such unilateral measures to achieve safety from 
future assault as Russia's effort to surround itself with ‘‘un- 
willingly controlled or partitioned states.” The primary 
problem to be dealt with is “the fear of reborn German ag- 





day. Significantly, Juan Antonio Aguirre, head of the Basque 
aufonomo PC \ iment and a | rominent ( it! Oli le idcer, 
who 1s a pi nt in New York, refused to give his name to 
any } nt from which Negrin is excluded. The 
possibility of the creation of a solid Spanish Republican front 
ippears t ] | ftoal ye extent on Negrin, and Ni prin s 
preset n Mexi o depends cn the British government's end- 
ing its lcng delay in granting him proper facilities for leaving 


London 
x 

KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA, WHO LIVES IN A 
world of his own, has ipparently got the quixotic notion that 
the divine right of kings still obtains in the modern world. 
it ts the misfortune of Balkan monarchies that they have 
resisted coming to terms with today’s legitimacy, that of the 
people. Instead they have clung to royal illusions of power 
which, in Northern Europe, sputtered out early in the nine- 
teenth century. The present war, by its very nature, was 
bound to bring such monarchies to grief. In the words of 


1 


President Roosevelt, “Ours is an association not of govern- 


ments but of The plight of the royal houses of 


' 
peopics. 
i 


I 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Bulgaria proves that it is 
the people's will that counts. Zog is a dead letter. The people 
of Greece, by their heroic resistance, have succeeded in shelv- 
ing the preposterous George, although the British govern- 
ment persists in ignoring their verdict. Now Peter, not to be 
so piteously undone, seems determined to tilt the windmills 
alone. His communiqué of January 11 is an attempt to over- 
ride the engagements entered into by Dr. Subasich, his 


>hy¢ 
ere 


Premier. Strange way to insist on his rights as a ‘‘constitu- 


‘ | £ ae 
tional monarch'’! One cannot help thinking how Mr. Church- 


ill. Prime Minister 


ill, Min in another constitutional monarchy, would 

react to a comparable interference from the throne. Mean- 

while, word comes from Bulgaria that Prince Cyril, brother 

of the late King Boris and former head of the regency 

council, has been haled into the Sofia People’s Court on 

charges of atrocities against Partisans and collaburation with 
, 


} » . 1 . c ni} hea 
the Germans. The hour is striking for monarchs ana their 


defenders 


+ 
ON DECEMBER 5 LAST WINSTON CHURCHILL 


declared in the House of Commons: “Whether the Greek 
pce le form themselves into a monarchy ora republic is for 
their decision. Whet they form a government of the right 
or left is for their decision. These are entirely matters tor 
them Ho v vonder, will the British Prime Minister 
square this declaration of disinterest with the fact that on 
January 14 General Sccbie, commander of British forces in 
Greece, pave | itronage to a rightist demonstration in 
Athens by addre g it from a balcony? To a « rowd shouting 
for the return of the King, the gen ral expressed the hope 
that the gathering “will not be without its effect on world 
opinion " Unless this grossly improper action 1s promptly 


repriman led by his government, world opinion will pay little 
further heed to British protestations ot neutrality in Greek 


politics 


va 

SIR CECIL HURST, BRITISH CHAIRMAN OF THE 
United Nations War Crimes Commission, has resigned be- 
cause the British Foreign Office has either ignored or re- 
jected the Commission's proposals for dealing with war 


The NATION 


criminals. The commission, which represents, it sh 
remembered, fourteen nations, recommended, una: 

that international courts be set up for the trial of 

inals, that the heads of states—that is, Hitler, M 

et al._—be tried in these courts on the same terms as t 
minions rather than punished, as Napoleon was, by | 


decision, and that the Nazis and fascists be punished 1 
, I 


for their crimes against other nations but for the crime 
have committed against their own nationals on the d 
of race or religion. The problem is a complicated one, 4; 


everybody knows, and there is room for honorable disa 
nent as to procedure. The disturbing thing is that there 

to be a gentleman in the woodpile; for it appears that the 
person in the Foreign Office who is handling the question 
Anthony Eden being too busy—is none ot! 
than the arch appeaser, Lord Simon! Members of the War 


war crimes 


Crimes Commission may be forgiven ! spect! 
Simon's past must affect his present attitude 

Simon is not the only one of his kind 

of the British government, people i: neral may 

given for the gloomy suspicion that the farcical war-guilt 
trials of World War I will be repeated. For our part, we 
find ourselves thinking of a cartoon in the current Neu 
Yorker. One gunman is introducing another to the head 


gangster. “Gus,” he says, “I want you to meet a very old 
% 
PROSPECTS FOR CORDIAL COOPERATION BETWEEN 


the Senate and the President have been much improved by 


accomplice of mine.” 


an infusion of new blood into the Senate Foreign Rela 
Committee. Ignoring seniority rules, the majority steer 
committee named Senators Lucas, Lister Hill, and Hatch to 
fill the vacancies caused by the forced retirement of Senators 
Bennet Champ Clark, Gillette, and Reynolds. Pat McCarran 
of Nevada, a fairly consistent isolationist who was senior to 
all three, received only one vote. Senator Wheeler withdrew 
his name when it became clear that he had no chance. N 
with the whole majority representation back of the Ad: 
istration’s foreign policy, there is little likelihood that there 
will be a repetition of the conflict between President Wi! 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of his day. 1 
Republicans, however, have done their little bit to cons 
their isolationist record in choosing Senators Bridges a 
Wiley to replace Gerald P. Nye and James J. Davies. Bridg: 
given to somewhat chauvinistic outbursts, has in general 
down the line with the President on foreign policy 
Wiley, who it will be recalled got Governor Dewey's pet 
sonal indorsement during the campaign, is as case-hardencd 
an isolationist as they come. 


+ 
THE NEW CEILING PRICE ON LIVE CATTLE OF $18 


a hundredweight represents a substantial victory for the 
cattle men at the expense of the general! public. It is not only 
well above the current market price but is nearly double the 
pre-war price. Part of the additional price will be met by 
increased subsidies; the remainder, apparently, wil! be pro 
vided for by a slight increase in the retail beef ceilings. But 
although the public will pay more for its meat in 1945 than 
in 1944, it will share somewhat in the OPA's satisfaction in 
finally achieving an effective ceiling on live cattle. For undet 
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the previous arrangement the only way in which the OPA 
could penalize packers who paid exorbitant ptices for beef 
was through a withdrawal of subsidies. Since the bonus paid 
by the black market was often greater than the subsidies, 
a large proportion of the total meat supplies was lost through 
iliegal channels. It is generally agreed that the new regula- 
tions, if rigorously enforced, should help curb the black 
market. Whether the supply of meat available in the 
urban markets will be appreciably increased is a matter of 
debate within the meat industry. But the prospects seem 
tavorable. Cattle raisers will get a better price; the packers 
and retailers will be protected against a ‘squeeze’ between 
ntrolled farm prices and fixed retail prices; and black- 
rket Operations will more readily be brought under con 
trol. It should be recognized, however, that these gains have 
been won by granting the cattlemen a margin of profit which 
completely out of line with the return permitted labor or 
business groups under the stabilization policy. 


~~ 


IY IS A PLEASURE TO REPORT THAT THE 
North Carolina Supreme Court has averted a scandal. Last 
luly 14 William DeBerry, an organizer for the Food, To- 
bacco, Agricultural, and Allied Workers of America, C. I. O., 
was sentenced to sixty days on the road gang by the state 
Superior Court, on a charge of having assaulted Louise John- 
ston, a Company-union stooge for the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company. The prosecution didn’t bother to present 
evidence to back the charge. It based its argument on 
e self-evident facts that William DeBerry was a Negro, 
vat Louise Johnston was white, and that the members of 
the C. I. O. union called each other “brother” and “‘sister.”’ 
That was sufficient for the Superior Court. It did not satisfy 
the Supreme Court, which on January 4 dismissed the 
charge. But justice for the Negro in the South is still the 
exceptional thing/ On September 3 six white hoodlums kid 
napped and raped Mrs. Recy Taylor, a Negress, at Abbe- 
ville, Alabama. One of them, Hugo Wilson, confessed and 
named the others, but the Henry County grand jury refused 
to indict. On December 8 Governor Sparks promised to in- 
vestigate, but he has not done anything thus far. A Committee 
for Equal Justice for Mrs. Recy Taylor has been organized, 
ith members in nineteen states, a few white Southerners 
mong them. It is too bad the Negro can’t get justice without 
aid of “agitators,” Northern and otherwise. It gives the 
South a bad name, 


%- 
THE HOLLYWOOD POST OF THE AMERICAN 


Legion receives our congratulations on being the first in 
the nation to welcome a Japanese-American veteran of this 
war, Har!ey M. Oka, into its active membership. Its action 
+ 
4 


~ 


does something to erase the shame of the Hood River Px 
decision to remove from its honor roll of local citizens serv 
ing in the armed forces the names of sixteen Japanese 
Americans. The Pacific Coast on the whole, as Carey Mc- 
Williams predicted some weeks ago in these columns, is 
responding well to the army's order lifting the ban against 
Japanese Americans returning to the West Coast military 
area. Recently eighteen Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
from Washington, Oregon, and California signed a state- 
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ment expressing the belief that “this order will help win 
the peace by renewing the confidence of people, here and 
abroad, white and colored, in American democracy.’ The 
statement, making reference to the loyalty of the great mayjor- 
ity of Japanese Americans, asserts that ‘a grave and largely 
irredeemable injustice has been done to these loyal American 
citizens and that America owes it to herself. as well as to 
them, to make such reparations as are possible. The removal 


’ , ‘ , o 
of the exclusion order 1s the first bie step in that direction 


THE NATION WELCOMES CAREY McWILLIAMS 
as a new contriduting editor. He will bring to its columns 
a fresh and discerning appreciation of the battle for a fuller 
freedom that is being waged by the American people. A 
courageous fighter against oppression and disct mination in 
all forms, Carey McWilliams has become the active spok« 
man of groups in our community who are too often pushed 
around—migrant workers who follow the crops, Mexicans, 
Japanese Americans in and out of relocation centers, Ne 

in industry and in the arm 
ng associated with it an intelligent observer and an effective 
writer whose struggles for justice are stated very much in 


the present tense 


The Vandenberg Plan 


ENATOR VANDENBERG'’S proposals for reestablish 
ing Allied unity by American action to free Europe from 
its fears of a future renewal of German aggression have been 
favorably received by most of his “internationalist’’ col- 


1 


leagues and have been accorded a warm welcome in the gen 
; 


eral press. The fact that they have been bitterly condemned 
by the Daily News, which sees them as a surrender to Roose- 
velt foreshadowing the final break up of the G. O. P., is 
itself something of a commendation. Nevertheless, the Sen- 
ator's reccrd being what it is, he must not be surprised if the 
mouth of his gift horse is examined with somewhat suspicious 
care. The fervent devotion to the Atlantic Charter recently 
displayed by men who reviled and ridiculed it at the time of 
its promulgation justifies a search for ulterior motives in 
their utterances. 

After a careful study of the Senator's address, however, w 
are not inclined to condemn it offhand as, to quote the Dail; 
Worker, ‘a clever maneuver to divide the President's suy 
porters.’’ There are some obvious gaps in his reasoning, scn 
unfortunate obscurities in his language, some evidence of the 
“American governess’ mentality; but his central proposal 
merits, we believe, serious consideration. 

Mr. Vandenberg is concerned over the ‘unilateral actions” 
of Moscow and London but realizes that American oflfict 


silence “has multiplied confusion at home and abroad.” If 


unity is to be restored, he suggests, American taith in th 
Atlantic Charter must be reaffirmed, but at the same time 
steps must be taken to remove the sense of insecurity which 
promotes such unilateral measures to achieve safety from 
future assault as Russia's effort to surround itself with ‘‘un- 
willingly controlled or partitioned states.'" The primary 
problem to be dealt with is “the fear of reborn German ag- 









































which the United States is as interested 

its Allies. 
this situation, the Senator proposes the 
usion Of a treaty between the major Allies 
to act tcgether to keep Germany and Japan disarmed. With 
such a pact in force, the President, as commander-in-chief, 
could, he points out, move instantly to employ whatever force 
was necessary in joint action to prevent either of these powers 
preparing for new aggressions. ‘Regardless of what our later 
lecision may be in respect to the pewer that shall be dele- 
gated to the President to join our military force with others 
in a new Peace League, .. . 1 am sure we can all agree that 
there should be no limitations when it comes to keeping the 
Axis out of piracy for keeps.” So far, so good. But we are 
hound to observe that the Senator's proposal requires a good 

leal of elucidation. 

How, for instance, is disarmament to be defined? Some 
pecple think that in the case of Germany it should mean 
permanent loss of control over the heavy industries of the 
Ruhr. Would Mr. Vandenberg be prepared to have the 
United States underwrite such a provision? It will be hard to 
draft a treaty of the kind he proroses until there is basic 
ugreement about the terms to be imposed on the Axis nations. 
Again, there is the question of what body will decide what 
onstitutes a threat of rearmament and what preventive 
neasures should be applied. Is this authority to be lodged in 
representatives of the great powers, or is it ultimately to be 
included among the duties of a permanent international 
organization ? 

We think the Big Three at their forthcoming meeting 
might well put Senator Vandenberg’s idea on their agenda, 
but let no one think such a treaty is a simple matter that 
can be drawn up in short order. Nor will negotiations be 
eased by the Senator's suggestion that once this question 1s 
settled and unity restored we shall ‘have the duty and the 
right to demand that whatever unilatera! decisions have to 
be made in consequence of military need, they shall all be 
subject to revision in the light of the post-war world... .” 
This sounds like the voice of the governess. If we are to make 
such demands, we might start by expressing our own willing- 
ness to regard any unilateral decisions we may make, in the 
Pacific for instance, as equally temporary. 

Again, the Senator said: “If Dumbarton Oaks shculd spe- 
ifically authorize the ultimate tinternativnal organization to 


revicw protested injustices in the peace it self, it would at least 


partially nullify the argument that we are to be asked to put 


a blank-check warrant behind a future status quo which is 
inknown to us.” We agree that an international organizat@on 
should have this authority; more than that, it shculd have 
power to pass on qu tions of injustice arising ajter the peace. 
But to exercise such authority effectively, the decisions of the 
rpanization cannot be subj ct to the veto of any great power, 
and all members must be willing to subcrdinate their na- 
tional sovereignties. Are the Senator and his party now ready 
to accept this ines apable condition of a real international 


order? 





IN N&XT WEEK'S NATION 
Dorothy Jones of Hollywood resumes the sertes 
Tomorrow the Movies with Hollywooa Goes to War. 
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Monopolyina Glass Bottle 


HE Hartford Empire Glass monopoly case was a 
before the United States Supreme Court in No 
of 1943 and reargued in January of 1944. Now, a year 
the court has finally handed down its decision. Three ju 
—Murphy, Jackson, and Douglas—took ne part in de 
the case, because the first two had been with the Departme 
of Justice during its inception and Douglas was on the Ter 
porary National Economic Committee when it investigated 
Hartford Empire. Two justices, Black and Rutledge, wrote 
separate op:nions, differing sharply with the majority of 
This majority decision is a triumph of narrow legalism over 
good sense, an extraordinary piece of judicial stultification 
It was written by Justice Roberts and joined in by Chief 
Justice Stone and Justices Frankfurte Reed. It i 
to effective anti-trust enforcement and a disgr 
posedly liberal justiies who participated in it 

That such a decision should come from Justice Roberts is 
not surprising; he is a ccrporation lawyer by training, and his 
Outlook is in accordance with his past. But Reed was 4 New 
Deal appointee. Stone wrote the decision in the Morton Salt 
case, which seemed to promise a new and realistic judicial 
attitude toward the monopolistic abuse of the patent privilege 
Frankfurter has gone out of his way nct to interfere with the 
findings of administrative budies in regulatory and tax mat- 
ters. Here, in a highly complicated anti-trust case analogous 
to an administrative procedure, we find him substituting his 
own judgment for that of the trial court. The four did, 
indeed, uphold the decision that the Hartford Empire Com 
pany and its associates had engaged in a mcnopolistic con- 
spiracy which violated the Sherman and Clayton acts. They 
could hardly have done otherwise. The glass industry has 
long been recognized as a classic example of a patent mo- 
nopoly. The evidence of the conspiracy was not circumstantial 
but direct and ample. “It is hard to imagine a case,” Judge 
Frank L. Kloeb of Ohio said in his courageous District Ccurt 
decision, “in which a court would have more first-hand in- 
formation of what the parties did and intended than in the 
case at bar."” The Supreme Court majority of four upheld 
Judge Kloeb’s findings and then proceeded to emasculate the 
decree by which he sought to end the censpiracy. The partt- 
cipants are condemned for conspiracy by the Supreme Court 
but -einstated in the possession of its fruits. 

The majority's dry and chaste recital of the bar lega! facts 
provides an inadequate conception of the conspiracy’s robust 
flavor. An incident recited in the District Court decision may 
give readers some idea cf the kind of men and companies 
who were before the court. They had a competitor in the 
manufacture of one type of glass-making equipment. In 1928 
they suggested that the competitor get together with them, 
raise his price from $9,500 to $13,500 per machine and 
pay the $4,000 difference to Hartford Empire. “Now, boys,” 
the competing firm was told, “we have made you a gcod 
proposition. ... We will give you a month to think it over 

If you do not go in with us, you are going to be sued, 
and continue to be sued until you are out cf business’ When 
the competing firm declined to go along, a suit for patent 
infringement was brought under circumstances which pre- 
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vented any adequate defense from being made. The suit was 
won and the competing firm eliminated. On one occasion, 
according to the complaint in the case, “‘the defendants 
Hartford and Owens at night cut a hole in the roof of the 
’ of a competing firm and entered the premises in 


eS a 


ler to inspect its machinery. It is not strange that the trial 
wondered why the Department of Justice limited itself 
this case to a civil action, and said, ‘This court has not 
been apprised of the reason for no criminal prosecution. This 
nanswered question rests on the dcorstep of the Department 


; 


of STICE 
[he heart of the glass monopoly was Hartford Empire, a 


natent-holding company. The government asked its dissolu- 


tion; the lower court ordered a receivership instead. The 
Supreme Court orders the business returned to Hartford Em- 


The heart of the mcnopoly was the leasing of glass- 


ing machinery under restrictive provisions. The District 


Court ordered that in the future all such machinery be sold 


tright instead of leased. This was overruled by the Supreme 
Court. The District Court ordered the patents in thts con- 
racy to be made freely available without royalty payments. 
Supreme Court not only modified the decree to permit 
cllection of “reasonable royalties” but limited the machinery 
tems on which licenses had to be granted even at reasonable 
royalties. These are but a few of the changes made by the 
Supreme Court to weaken the decree. Justice Black protested 
that the decree as modified left the conspirators “free, in a 
irge measure, to continue to follow the competition-destroy- 
ng methods by which they achieved contrel of the industry.” 
Justice Rutledge said, ‘To permit these patents to remain in 
e guilty hands . . . not only does not deprive their owners 


of the fruits of their misconduct. Rather it secures to them its 
continued benefits.” 


The budget Message 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S fcurth war-time budget 
 ccthoan few surprises in its estimates of financial re- 
quirements for the 1945-46 fiscal year. Since our fighting 
services are now fully equipped and only slight expansion is 
foreseen in the number of men in service, the estimated out- 
lay for war purpcses is somewhat less than it was in the cur- 
rent year. But while the figure for probable war expenditures 
has been cut from $89 billion to $70 billion, ‘‘non-war’’ ex- 
penditures—including pensions, interest cn the public debt, 
and tax refunds—will increase by more than $2 billion as a 
direct result of the war. Thus total expenditures will prob- 
ably be around $83 billion, as against $99 billion during the 
present year. 

The really significant part of the President's message, how- 
ever, was the closing section, in which he set forth the Ad- 
\inistration’s views regarding post-war fiscal policy. Here, 
even more clearly than in his campaign addresses, Mr. Roose- 
velt developed the principles of a program for full employ- 
ment after the war. ‘Full employment,’’ he declared, “is not 
only a matter of immediate self-interest but also part of our 
stake in world stability and prosperity.” To this end he indi- 
cated that the government should be prepared to spend 
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ain consumer buying 


enough in the post-war period to maint 


( 


power at a level that will assure 60,000,000 jobs. And as a 


means cf supporting the buying power of the public and at 
the same time maintaining “a policy of orderly but steady 
debt reduction” he suggested “the use of progressive tax 
for the redemption of bonds held by millions of individ 
savers.” As a corollary, he opposed the retention of °'] 
taxes on the mass of mers for general reduction of 
debt held by financaal institutions’ on the ground that 
such a policy would destroy purchasing power and creat 


une mploy ment 


By thus ccming out une vocally for a pre 1 of 
taining full employment by the support of purchasing power, 
Mr. Roosevelt has focused attention sharply on the main 1 
in post-war policy The conservative press has not been slow 
to indicate its d: Ippror ul of this section of the President's 
rf rive. The « il iss of ccurse post-war ta: poli 
While the President wa if tion in the taxes on the 
n s and woul lt I pr \ taxe 
corporations and the well-to-do, many Republicans, backed 


by large business interests and a substantial section of 

he press. have been urvinge the eliminatior h _ ie 

the press, have been urging the elimination of the corporation 
} 


tax and 


a sharp reduction in the income tax as a mcans of 
encouraging enterprise to provide jobs. Since these same 
groups also want to see a rapid reduction in the national 
debt, they are inclined to oppose any reduction in the taxes 
on the low-income brackets and to support prcposals for a 
sales tax or any levy which will take the burden off the 
well-to-do. 

Obviously, these two conflicting theories for supporting 
post-war employment cannot be equally sound. And the ques 
tion is far tco important to be left to political pressures and 
party politics. Mr. Roosevelt's program is squarely based on 
the best economic authority available. It is entirely consistent 
with the economic doctrines of the distinguished British 
economist Lord Keynes and is designed to meet the flaws in 
American econcmic policy as set forth in the studies of 
wealth and income by the Brookings Institution. But the 
most compelling argument supporting Mr. Roosevelt's pro- 
gram as against that of his opponents is to be found in the 
history of the 1920's. The post-war policies cf the Harding 
and Coolidge Administrations were almost identical with 
those now being urged by the Republicans and big business. 
The government debt was reduced rapidly, taxes on the well- 
to-do were cut sharply, business was stimulated, and the 
country had a period of unparalleled business confidence. But 
the final result, owing to the extreme dislccation of purchas- 
ing power, was the unprecedented economic collapse of the 
1930's. As Mr. Hutchison points out elsewhere in this issue, 
British reluctance to join the United States in a coordinated 
program to stimulate world trade and a sound international 
econcmi policy grows out of the fear that we shall follow 
the same path as in the 1920's, thus bringing disaster not 
only to ourselves but to any country that is closely associated 
with us. The President's message is reassuring on this point, 
and should help mend the rift which has recently developed 
in Anglo-American relations. But the President will need the 
support of every forward-looking American citizen if he is 
to bring his program to fruition against the powerful oppo- 
sition which is already forming 
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The War Fronts 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


HE landing on Luzon came as great good news to all 

Americans. There is no use deceiving ourselves abcut 

so fundamental a phenomenon as this: no matter what 
we thought about MacArthur—and many of us thought 
plenty—it was a thrill to hear that he was back. Psychologi- 
cally, the Leyte landings never seemed quite like the real 
Philippines thing, although dcubtless it would be hard to 
impress this on the minds of the American troops who fought 
there—one of them who was wcunded wrote me without 
false gaicty that he was “about to start walking on a paift 
of G. I. legs.” 

Luzon, as the island of Manila, of Bataan, and of Corregi- 
jor, has a very special place in the story of the war, that 
story which is as much human as it is strategic or tactical. 
The road back has been incredibly long and difficult, from 
Tarawa in the Central Pacific fourteen months ago and from 
Guadalcanal in the Southwest Pacific twenty-nine months ago. 
The landings on Luzon are in a very real sense the culmination 
»f what has gone before: the Owen Stanley Mountains, 
Salamaua, Lae, the Admiralties, Aitape, Hollandia, the 
Schouten Islands, Sansapor, Morotai for MacArthur's men; 
New Georgia, Bougainville, Santa Isabel, the Green Islands 
for Halsey’s old South Pacific Command; Kwajalein, Eniwe- 
tok, Saipan, Tinian, Guam, Palau fer Nimitz’s Central Com- 
nand and especially for the Marine Corps The two great 
lines of force, MacArthur's and Nimitz’s, converged in Leyte 
Gulf three months ago. There finally the American com- 
manders in the Pacific were able to use on a large scale the 
fundamental strategic principle of concentration, and applied 
superior force on a relatively narrow front. 

The lesson of Leyte has obviously been taken to heart, and 
there is no disposition to consider the Luzon campaign 
finished with the landing. We know now that these amphibi- 
ous battles only begin when the troops are ashore. The Jap- 
anese have devised, through trial and error, what is probably 
the most effective defense against amphibious operations, in 
spite of their relatively limited resources in man power and 
material. One cannot guard every inch of every island of a 
far-flung empire. So the Japanese high command tries to guess 
where the Americans will land and to guard those threatened 
s a mobile force to meet us whcrever 


shores; but it keey 


we do land, because it has at least learned that American 


ommanders, like good baseball players, hit ‘em where they 


aint 


] 


Consequently recent Pacific operations have deveioped 


the Japanese racing to knock us back 
are firmly established ashore, we 


into a series of ra 
into the water befcre we 
racing to get established before the Japanese catch us with 
one foot on shore and one in the water, (The Japanese flect 
would have caught us in just that position on Leyte had it 


not been for the brilliant intervention by the United States 


Seventh and Third flects.) The same kind of race is now 


developing on Luzon. Again it is most likely that the Japa. 
nese will lose; but Luzon will sce some bitter, bloody battles 
before they have finally lost. 

It is likely that the Japanese will lose, not because Ameii. 
cans always lick Japanese or have better blood, but because 
in this case as in others they have superior power, super 
dispositions cf that power, and superior plans for its em 
ployment. The entire remaining strength of the Japanese 
fleet is probably not a match for the United States ‘ 
Fleet, which is in immediate sup; f the lan 
and is certainly not a match for the Third Fleet, « 
somewhere to the northwest bets l the } 
Ryukyu area. If the Japanese fleet offers battle, it will prob 
ably meet ancther defeat on a scale with that of the Second 
Battle of the Philippines in October, and this may well mean 
the end of the Japanese fleet.as an effective naval force. Jap. 
anese air power has already suffered badly in the preparatory 
phases of the landings—a new twist to the artillery barrage 
of the last war, with the artillery in this case mounted on 
wings which take off from easily movable floating airfields 
It will assuredly suffer even more as the Luzon campaign 
continues: reinforcement squadrcns staging down from the 
home islands will run the gauntlet of the Third Fleet's car- 
rier-based planes, now ranging out beyond the big airfields 
of Formosa to the China coast; planes remaining on Luzon 
when we landed, probably not more than 200, will be at- 
tacked at their bases by fighters from Mindoro, bombers 
from Leyte and the Palaus. Japanese ground forces on Lu 
stationed mostly in the south to guard against landings from 
Mindoro, will be strafed and bombed from the air as they 
move up to Lingayen; if they move up tco rapidly, Mac 
Arthur may land in the south, or around in the west above 
the neck of the Bataan peninsula. Finally, the enemy will 
certainly make a large-scale attempt to bring in troop rein- 
forcements, which will either be destroyed at sea by small- 
boat and air attack or will be killed or starved on Luzon after 
they have landed. 

The pattern of Leyte may thus repeat itself, with variaticns 
—and this even though the enemy well knows how heavy 
his losses were on Leyte. Yet he can do no other. Strateg 
and psychological considerations too strongly demand the 
retention of the Philippines for him to pull out or even to 
attempt to cut his losses. The establishment of American ait 
and sea forces on Luzon means very nearly the end of Japa- 


} 


nese traflic to the East Indies and southeastern Asia, which 


means the end of rich war imports as well as of supp 
and reinforcements for the island garrisons. It means that 
Formcsa, keystone of the whole island empire, is direct! 
threatened with the inevitable next amphibious step; beyo 
Formosa lies the Chinese coast. This in turn will necessita 
renewed Japanese efforts to get traffic moving on the overland 


route from Manchuria to Indo-China in order to bring home 
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the resources of Malaya and the Indies and to supply the 


dwindling Burmese force now blocking the Allies’ India- 


China routes. 
As for the psychological-political considerations, their 
weight has already been made apparent on the other side of 


the world, where the Germans have suffered from trying to 


maintain impossible military positions. For the Japanese such 


siderations are peculiarly potent owing to their need 


( 
(Oi 


to save face and maintain the myth that theirs is a war of 


the dark skins against the white skins—a myth made ex- 
tremely difficult to sustain by the large contribution of | 
} 


,erarion 


pino resistance forces to their country’s li 

So, in spite of all drawbacks, the Japanese must fight hard 
for Luzon; and consequently, in spite of all advantages, the 
Allies must also fight hard. The tesult is inevitable, though 
uncertain as to date. Then, Luzon and the Phi ppines won 
the Allies can get down to the serious business of the Pacific 


war—attacking Japan's true inner fortresses of strength 


Behind the Labor Shortage 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, January 15 
HE war-production program has been a succession of 
r 5 


critical shortages. We no sooner solve one than others 


make an appearance. The earliest were shortages in 
iterials. The current ones are due to new and in 


sed needs developed in battle. The most authoritative 
vey of these shortages was sup} lied last December 7 in a 
report on Critical Programs by Hiland G. Batcheller, chief 
yns at the War Production Board. The facts pre- 

ed in this report may serve to counteract some of the 


generated and the distortions spread by the current 


i 
yate Over national service. Mr. Batchellec reported that 
cent of the war-production program was behind 
schedule and that 40 per cent of the tot il of current critical 
tages was due to a sudden increase in requirements for 
veapons and materials, 26 per cent to changes in the 

1 or model of military weapons, 22 per cent to labor 

es, and 12 per cent to the need for new productive 

[here have been shortages of ammunition and supplies at 
the front, but these have not been due to lags in output at 
home. The authority for this statement is the report made 
Congress by War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
December 30. Supply difficulties on the western front, 
ding to the statement made on December 16 by Senator 


be blamed on labor. “To date,’ Mead said, 


vi 


cannot 
the problem has been one of transporting supplies from 
board and from the Normandy beaches.” This does not 
n that labor can afford to be complacent. New draft and 
tion requirements will strain our industrial system to 
utmost in coming months, and adequate steps must be 
to meet increased demands on machine and man-power. 
The debate on national service has oversimplified the 
blem. To put the question as a choice between drafting 


b ression that somehow 


or not drafting labor is to create the imp 
r is at fault in these critical shortages. Actually they de- 
rive from two sources. The first is military misjudgment. 
me programs have had to be sharply accelerated because 
tary leadership was too optimistic. In some cases there 

was lack of experience; artillery and shell programs went up 
harply after troops began to land and really fight abroad. 
In the case of the tank program, steadily whittled down and 


how suddenly increased, there was an unwillingness to Jearn 


from Russian experience and a silly disparagement of the 


i J i 
tank. Similarly there was a tardy re ognition of the value of 


such new devices as the rocket and the jet propulsion engine, 
And over all has hung the misguided feeling, yet te be com- 
pletely dissipated, that victory could be won by air power, 

hese factors of military misjudgment are reflected not only 
heavy artillery, and 
tanks, but even in so ‘‘civilian’’ an item as cotton duck. Cot- 
ton-duck requirements were cut sharply by the military after 


the winter of 1942-43; low-wage textile labor shifted to 


better-paying war industries; now requirements have been 
boosted again. The shortage of rockets, tanks, and cotton 
duck obviously involves more than a mere labor shortage: 
new facilities, design, and engineering, as well as labor re 
cruiting, are necessary. These items cannot be obtained merely 
by turning the faucet of a controlled labor supp! 


The second source of critical shortages also lies in a situa- 


tion more complex than a simple scarcity of labor. We are 


I I 
operating our economy at pretty close to full capacity, and 
ticht situations cannot be corrected by general formulas. “The 


immediate task,”’ Mr. Batcheller reported, “is to tackle each 


of the critical programs on a ‘spot’ basis. Wherever we know 
pro; 


of lagging plants we must send in practical production 
specialists, not general practitioners, to determine the facts, 


the causes, and the probal le cures of production troubles 


is different. Here a shortage of labor 


Every local situation 
may be due to a lack of day nurseries for working mothers; 
there the need may be for more buses to serve commuting 
workers. One tight spot may be eased by wider subcontract 
ing: another, by shutting down some non-essential plant; a 
third, by tranferring some contracts to another area. A cost- 
plus contract may have encouraged the hoarding of labor. 
The problems are problems of wise planning, of careful at- 


labor shortages.” This is 


tention to detail, not simply of “ 
what Baruch meant when he said in his report on the West 
Coast man-power situation in 19 ‘“Man-power problems 
cannot be solved by thinking solely in terms of labor con- 
trols. Control over production is equally important. The 
fundamental objective of any sound man-power program 
must be to bring production demands and labor supply into 
balance.” 

It is the failure to achieve this balance which accounts for 


many of our man-power difficulties, and this balance will not 





64 
automatically be attained by passing a national-service statute. 
“There should be better coordination,’’ Mr. Batcheller hinted 
tactfully, “between the War Production Board, the War Man- 
power Commission, and the services on contract run-outs or 
cutbacks and new contract placements. A much better job 
needs to be done in diverting released facilities and labor 
into critical plants."” What he means is that army-navy pro- 
curement is still placing and canceling too many contracts 
without regard to the availability of facilities and man-power. 
The first essential is coordination of procurement services 
with the War Production Board and the War Manpower 
Commission to see that, wherever possible, cancelations are 
made in tight labor areas and new contracts put into loose 
labor areas. The military are still too uncooperative. 
Liberals and labor leaders will prove badly mistaken how- 
ever, if they assume that the coordination of war-production 
and man-power agencies will be sufficient to meet the prob- 
lems which lie ahead of us. Greater control of labor will 
prove necessary. But it is not generally understood that 
greater control of labor is intimately bound up with greater 
control of management. The War Manpower Commission 
today operates a system of employment ceilings, labor priori- 
tics, and referrals to make labor available where it is most 
needed. But while the WMC has suthcient power today to 
deprive a worker of his livelihood in a critical labor area if 
he declines to work where he is assigned, tt has no power 
to enforce em} loyment ceilings against employers who choose 
to ignore them. The War Manpower Commission also has 
no power to send its labor-utilization inspectors into plants 
without permission of the management. These inspectors are 
our principal weapon against the hoarding and waste of 
Jabor. Whether we have national service or not, the War 
Manpower Commission or some other agency will have to 
be given power by Congress to enforce its labor priorities 
and labor-inspection system by adequate penalties against both 
the recalcitrant worker and the recalcitrant management. 


An incident from the last annual report of the Truman 
committee illustrates how widely the efficient mobilization 
of man-power differs from the mere issuance of orders com- 
pelling a requisite nummer of workers to report for duty— 
or else. Dallas, Texas, had been declared a critical labor area 
in 1943 solely because of new labor requirements at the North 
American Aviation plant there. A subcommittee investigated 
and held hearings in Dallas. “The testimony established,” the 
Truman committee reported, “that North American was not 
efhciently utilizing the 36,000 workers which it then had 
and that it could not usefully employ the additional 13,000 
workers that it was requesting.” A transcript was sent to the 
War Production Board. Charles E. Wilson, then vice-chair- 
man, after conferences with Army Air Forces, decided that 
North American's peak requirements could safely be reduced 
by 10,000, and that no new employees would have to be 
hired until the next year. The result was to take Dallas out 
of the critical-labor-area classification and free labor in it 
for other war work. 

Labor leaders are a good deal more aware of these facts 
than the War and Navy departments seem to be. Labor would 
be wise to avoid a hysterical debate over national service and 
suggest instead legislation to give the War Manpower Com- 


muissioa compulsory power to enforce and expand its system 
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of labor priorities and inspection. The WMC is already 4 
going concern; its local labor-management committees are fay 
better informed on industrial problems than Selective Service 
boards. Selective Service did a poor job on occupat 
deferments; it would do a worse one on administering , 
controls. The WMC could go into action at once. Bet 
Ordination of war agencies in Washington plus strengt! 
WMC committees in the fieid would go a long way toward 
easing current shortages. And the combination would provide 
the only framework in which an over-all national-seryice 
act could operate efficiently and fairly 


75 Years Agoin “The Nation” 





, ‘HE NEW PRESIDENT'S {Grant's} anxiety to keep the 


peace was notorious, and has weig 





course of administration. He has alread 

too much—to the legislature, and he seems like 
on until there is nothing left for him to yield.—janu.. 
1870. 

CONGRESS REASSEMBLED on Monday, and the 

cipal business of both houses was the readmission < 

ginia. .. . On Tuesday the debates were continued, » 
result.—January 13, 1870. 

A MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS for New York. 
the right moment has arrived to establish one will 


upon the amount of real desire for it that may b« 


in the community. On the 23d of last Nover 4 
meeting was held in the theatre of the Union Leaguc ) 


to consider the question. . . . At this meeting, after s s 


and resolutions, a committee of fifty gentlemen were « 
to provide for carrying into effect the object of the m 
.. . These facts appear from a pamphlet which has re 
us entitled “A Metropolitan Art Museum.” . . . It seems 

that some members of the committee hope for the aid of 


the state or of the city... . But if this action of the state 


} 
j 


cannot be brought about it is then to be consid:red 
whether the community includes such persons who, being 
both interested in the cause and able to advance it, may 


have aggregate power enough to establish a museum o! 
art.—jJanuary 13, 1870. 


THE VIRGINIA CASE is causing no small bitterness and 
excitement in Congress.—January 20, 1870. 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT gets on. Rhode Island, 


Minnesota, and Mississippi have ratified it during the week, 
along with Kansas; and Ohio has made a beginning with 
its Senate. The need of it is nowhere more strikingly shown 
than in the Democratic proposition before the Illinois Coa 
stitutional Convention, to insert “white” in the new instru: 
ment.—january 20, 1870. 


MISSISSIPPI, A STATE where hitherto, from the days 
when its bottom lands were first settled, down to the days 
of General Gillem, the Negro has been of as little im 
portance as anywhere else in the world outside of a slaver, 
has just sent to Washington the first colored United Sta! 
Senator. He is a Mr. Revels, a mulatto, who is said to b¢ 


a man of good character and fair ability —Janwary 27, 1870. 
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HEN the American eagle twists the British lion’s 

tail, it’s not news, but when lion bites eagle, the 

cables burn and the headlines crackle. Over here, 
the anti-British diatribes of a minority of publishers, radio 
commentators, and politicians have long been accepted as one 
of the more unpleasant facts of life; their daily damnable 
variations on the theme of perfidious Albion merely bore us. 
And as the British seldom retorted in kind, we have been apt 
to conclude that they were equally indifferent. This, however, 
is not so. A fair percentage of the dirty cracks of McCormick 
et al, are reported in the British press; still more become 
known to influential circles through the Ministry of Informa- 
tion's daily summary of the American press. If the soreness 
thus inevitably created has not hitherto found much public 
expression, it is partly because of official discouragement of 
criticisms of the United States. 

To my mind, that policy has been a mistake; plain speak- 
ing at an earlier stage could have been accomplished with 
better temper. Now it is loaded with a weight of accumulated 
resentment which makes for an exaggeration of grievances. 
And the American public, totally unprepared for such an 
outburst, in turn feels both bewildered and hurt by a bite 
which makes no very careful distinction between the inter- 
nationalist and the isolationist wings of the eagle. 

No observer who had recently been in England could, 
however, have been very much surprised at the outburst 
touched off by the Economist. When I was in Londen last 
fall it was clear that irritation at American attacks on Britain 
was combining with fears about future American economic 
and political policies to produce an explosive mixture that 
was bound to detonate sooner or later. In my diary for No- 
vember 10 I find this record of a conversation with a liberal 


editor: 


X thinks that the British government has been over-anxious 
to appease American opinion and has been too ready to assume 
that British opinion will remain well-disciplined and docile. 
But too many concessions to America were liable to cause a sud- 
den explosion here. The British public refused to accept the 
view that this country had to show a humble gratitude to the 
United States on account of Lend-Lease. They accepted the 
clause in the Lend-Lease Act which said that it was designed for 
the defense of the United. States quite literally. That was exactly 


} 


what Lend-Lease had accomplished, and, on balance, taking into 


account the part Britain had played in the war, it was felt that 
America was at least as much debtor as creditor. Talk of this 
kind is common enough here though it finds little expression in 
print. Of course, it is stimulated by the Chicago Tribune's nation 
alistic boasting and everlasting gibes at Britain. I am afraid that 
a lot of resentment is being stored up which will surprise and 
shock America if it ever bursts forth. 


It must be acknowledged that the malevolence of the iso- 


lationist press is not the only cause of irritation. Most well- 
informed Englishmen have learned to discount this to some 


Lion Bites Lagle 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 










extent and find it easier to bear than what is felt to be the 
common tendency of Americans to preach a higher form of 
international morality than they are prepared to practice. 
No doubt this is a case of the pot calling the kettle black; in 
the eyes of the rest of the world, hypocrisy is a characteristic 
of both English-speaking peoples. Similarly, another Ameti- 
can trait which annoys the British—the tendency to regard 
as altruistic, actions which in fact are prompted by the instinct 
of self-preservation—is common enough among the British 
themselves. It might be much better if both nations acknowl- 
edged that their primary purpose in fighting the war was to 
achieve survival, and harped less on their noble motives. 

The real difference between the two countries is that while 
both are confident of victory they are not equally confident 
of survival. Beneath Britain's surface irritability is a deep- 
rooted fear about its post-war future, about its ability to maia- 
tain itself as a first-class nation. One important ingredient in 
this fear is uncertainty about future American political and 
econcmic policies. Will attempts to organize a world system 
of collective security be wrecked once again in the United 
States Senate? Is America determined to yield no jot or tittle 
of its sovereignty? Is America willing to play a full and re- 
sponsible part in the reorganization of Europe? These are 
questions I was asked constantly during my recent visit to 
England. 

The fact that no one can, at present, give unequivocal an- 
swers forces Mr. Churchill's domestic critics to fight him with 
one arm tied. If there is to be no reliable system of interna- 
tional security, it is difficult to attack attempts to provide for 
national security on traditional lines. The British feel they 
came within a hairs breadth of losing the war in the Medi- 
terranean, and until the danger of another war is eliminated, 
the principle of strengthening British influence in the region 
of the Suez Canal is not easy to assail, though it is possible 
to castigate Mr. Churchill's peculiar methods of 
friends. 


But, as the London Times has pointed out, such 


making 


unilateral 
measures to achieve security set up a vicious circle. ““Ameri- 
can censure untempered by American proposals for constru 
tive action encourages belief on this side of the Atlantic in 
an ingrained American unwillingness to accept political re- 
sponsibilities in Europe. European nations, feeling more and 
more convinced that they will be thrown back on European 
resources for the upholding of their future security, take steps 
which still further alienate American opinion 

A similar reaction is to be observed in the economic field 
as the result of fears that America’s enormous productive 
Capacity may be used in such a way as to hinder rather than 
help the economic reconstruction of Europe. Having liqui- 
dated a large part of the assets on which it depended to com- 
pensate for its adverse balance of trade, Britain is faced with 
the necessity of greatly expanding its exports in order to pay 
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for the minimum orts without which its standard of 


living must decline. Conse 


quently, Britons are alarmed when 
they hear much of American plans to multiply fore gn sales 


and little or nothing about measures, to achieve a ccrre pond- 


They are 


ing increase in American purchases from abroad 
still further alarmed by indications of American determina- 
tion to dominite the world’s airways and to inaintain a much 


larger merchant marine than before the war. In the British 


view all this spells an attempt to export America’s unemploy- 
ment problem, and while in the long run they don’t believe 
successful, in the 


it will be shert run they see it as ruinous 
to their own trade. 

Fears of this kind have been heightened by war-time ex- 
perience. While British exports, excluding government sh'p- 
ments of war supplies to cther United Nations, have dropped 
to 50 per cent by value and 30 per cent by volume of their 
pre-war level, it is noted that United States exports, apart 
from Lend-Lease, have been fully maintained. The result is 
complaints that American traders are horning in on British 
markets. The clause in the original Lend-Lease agreement, 
recently medified, which prevented Britain from exporting 
goods embodying Lend-Lease materials, or similar materials 
has in these circumstances 


derived from domestic sources, 


been felt to be an unfair handicap, particularly as it did not 


| "There ought fo be a meeting ...af the 

m carlies! possible moment... We will 
proceed To any place,al any Time, => 
under any Condilions...... 
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apply to materials supplied to the United States under ; e 
Lend-Lease. 

The British government is committed to the post-war jp. 
ternational economic policy indicated in the Atlantic Charter 
—a policy cf razing barriers of all kinds which hinder inte, 
national trade; and in this it has the official backing . 
three political parties of which it is composed. But is 
rather widespread support for a very different progran 
would involve the creation of a closed sterling area and the 
negctiation of bilateral trade agreements with those co 
which depend on the British market. Usually such proposals 
are advocated as a pis aller—an alternative to a e 


American contribution to the freeing of world trade But they 
have an appeal on their own merits to business men who dis. 
like competition in general and fear American competition 
in particular. They have also found favcr among a schoo! of 
left-wingers who believe that any attempt to ree 
enlarge multilateral trade will be on American ter: 
they argue, will mean that Britain’s economy wil! ! t 
that of America and that plans for British full empicyiney 
will be at the mercy of the erratic swings of American pti- 
vate-enterprise economy. 

These are some of the fears that haunt Britain's visions of 
the future. We may think them exaggerated; we may think 
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they ascribe to the United States a responsibility which at the 
yery least should be distributed equally among the Big Three. 
But let us not dismiss these fears as baseless.’ Britain, as a 
world power, will end the war relatively weakened, while 
America, actually, and Russia, potentially, will have greatiy 


increased their strength. Anu, in particular, Britain's eco- 
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nomic pusition will have been seriously undermined. It is 
important that these facts should be brought into the open and 
their implications understood. If the recent outburst of plain 
speaking helps to bring about this end, it will have a value 
outlasting any ill effects arising from its bad-tempered 
tone. 


China Sets the Clock Back* 


HINESE education since the end of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1905, when the old examination system 
was abolished and modern schools were established, has 


in general followed the world trend. In accordance with the 


people's desires, the tendency has been to discard feudal- 
ism and to strive for democracy. This development was 
hastened after the “May 4” or “New Culture’ movement of 
1919, but it has not proceeded without fluctuations. Even 
after the establishment of the Republic in 1911 and after 
the May 4 movement was inaugurated, the “ Back-to-Ancient- 
Days movement appeared in several provinces—in Shan- 


tung, for imstance, under War Lord Chang Chung-chang, 


in Kwangtung under War Lord Lung Tsi-kwan, and in 


Hunan under War Lord Ho Chien. Only during the last 


six or seven years, however, has this movement been pro- 
moted in a well-planned fascist manner and on a national 
scale. It has three main aspects: 


1. Respect for Confucianism. The movement is not an 


objective stuty of the philosophy of Confucius but an effort 
to present Lim as “the great teacher throughout the ages,” 
and thereby “‘strengthen the self-confidence of China.”’ It 
utilizes the Confucian emphasis on the monarchical system, 
the rule of the aristocracy, absolutism, subservience, and con- 
tempt for the laborer in order to maintain the corrupt feud- 
alism of China—to help the privileged class to dominate 


the people, to help the ruler to train obedient people, and 


to prevent creative thinking and the application of scientific 


theories and methods. No one dares openly to oppose science 


and scientific education in this twentieth century, but “smart’’ 
people can arrange that only the technique of science shall be 
a} j priated 

Feudal thinking, reinforced by a highly developed scien- 


tific technique, becomes fascism of the German, Italian, and 


«panese type. The equivalent in China is the theory of 
“Chinese culture as the foundation, Western culture as the 
method.” This was a pop ilar slogan of the imper! 


at re il house 
during the last decades of the Manchu dynasty, and it is 
again being emphasized by Chinese educational authori- 
ties. In his “Principle of National Independence” Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen speaks of ‘‘strengthening China’s national self- 
confidence,” and this part-thought from Dr. Sun’s demo- 
cratic doctrine is misinterpreted as belonging to feudalistic 
Confucian philosophy. 

Chinese culture has splendid aspects not found in other 
cultures. The philosophy of Confucius has a special pro- 


* This article was written In China by a Chinese scholar and brought 
this country by a friend of his. 


' 1 , ’ " ; . o 
fundity which is not shared by other philosophies. This only 


| 


means, however, that we Chinese have a history and a cul- 


ture well worth studying. We should extract the finest things 


from it and combine them with the finest achievements of 
other cultures, thus creating a richer and higher culture 


in which social evolution will be facilitated: merely to re- 


vive our old traditions and the old Confucianism ts very 


; 
dangerous. In order to prolong the days of their rule the 


Manchus tried the latter method. Today some people are 


avain advocating it. Dr. Sun Yat-sen did not urge the 


people to ‘respect Confucianism” or designate Confucius the 


“teacher throughout the ages.’ His “principle of national 


independence” is progressive and democratic. Unfortunately, 
ie Nanking puppet regime is not only group that wants 
the Nanking puppet regime is not the oaly group that want 


For more than two thousand years em- 


to musinterpret it 
perors in China used Confu 
+; ; ¢ } 


(10n, and today, 


inism to keep the people in 
subje thirty-three years after China became 
a republic, there are still some people who want to make 
use of Confucius for their own ends. 
2. Control of Thought. The same people say that liberal- 
ism and socialism are the two poisons in modern thought. 
China's tho ight } 


principle” is to be allowed—that embodied in Dr. Sun's 


they say, must be unified, and only “one 


as they interpret it, Con- 
fucianism, espec ally its political and ethical doctrines. All 
Le 


other thoughts must be purged. (Even Dr. Sun’s own pro- 


1 


gressive interpretation is not allowed.) 7 hey att mpt to unify 
Bi 
he following ways: 


China's thoughts in t 


e. > #7 . " 
All publica and cultural activities are strictly cen 
re ] } 
sort | acco ng to the government il ulilil ] stan lard men- 


Students of all grades are given a “thought-unifying” ex- 
1 


amination before ente schools or colleves. 

For schools and colleges of all grades the Ministry of 
Education has introduced a “‘unified’’ curriculum and has 
issued or specified textbooks; even reference books are spe 
fied and limited by the Ministry of Education 

“Indoctrination” has been adopted as the standard method 
of teaching. Class hours have been increased to thirty or 
forty a week so that students will have no time for prob- 


lems outside their textbooks 

Confucian ethical doctrine, as written by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, has been adopted as the “unified” instruc- 
tion in all schools and colleges throughout the nation 


The former educational purpose of “training people to be 


the leaders of the nation” has been replaced by the rules of 
bedi- 


conduct of the Kuomintang Party, one of which is, ° 
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ence is the basic spirit of responsibility ... the people must 
obey absolutely the orders of the government and the com- 
tmoands of the Leader.” 

All teachers are examined according to the “unified stand- 
ard." The deans in charge of the conduct and thoughts of 


students, military-training instructors, and Scout leaders are 
appointed by the Ministry of Education and constantly under 
its supervision. 

“thought- 


The present national examination system is as 


unifying” and “‘thought-limiting” as the Manchu system, 
utder which, to pass the examination, it was necessary to 
write an essay in a traditionalized mechanical form that 
confined all expression of thought. 

3. Gestapo-ruled Schools. All student self-government or- 
ganizations have been abolished and have been replaced by 
the activities of the San Min Chu I Youth Corps, under the 
direction of the Kuomintang. Agents of the so-called “Spe- 
cial Service’ are planted among the students and teachers, 
whose activities and thoughts are thus kept under close 
watch. If these agents report that a student or a teacher pos- 
sesses “impure thoughts,” his position and even his life 
are immediately endangered. (In Hunan University alone 
more than fifty students and teachers have been arrested 
because of ‘‘thought problems,” and their whereabouts are 
still unknown today.) During the war most of the students 
and faculty members have lost contact with their homes, and 
their livelihood depends entirely on government subsidies. 
If they lose their scholarships or positions, they face imme- 
diate starvation. 

Members of the “Special Service” 
from the Kuomintang Party or the San Min Chu I Youth 
Corps. Some are induced to enter it by a special subsidy or 
offer of a high position; some are forced into the “Service.” 


To all appearances, they are teachers, students, or members 


are recruited either 


of the administrative staff. They usually cluster around the 
dean and the military-training instructors, who have received 
special training in the Kuomintang and San Min Chu | 
Youth Corps. They use all kinds of methods to gain their 
ends. The range and direction of their activities are based 
On a program secretly adopted by the Kuomintang, entitled 
“A Program for the Restriction and Surveillance of the 
Activities of Parties Other than the Kuomintang.” 

In the schools, therefore, no one dares discuss national 
Or international affairs with else. Studerts and 
teachers suspect each other, hate each other, and deceive 


each other; all live in fear. In every weekly convocation the 


anyone 


dean or the military-training instructor speaks on Li | Lien 
Chi (rules of behavior, righteousness, honesty, and modesty) 
and on the virtues of the Generalissimo. But everyone knows 
that they are only putting on an act. The words they speak 
are not from the heart, and courtesy, righteousness, honesty, 
and modesty have long ago been swept overboard. This sort 
of “public deception” has become characteristic of all schools, 
On the surface, therefore, everything is very quiet. (If there 
are conflicts, they are caused by personal disputes between 
the dean and the military instructor, who use the students 
for their own purposes. ) 

These three aspects of the Back-to-Ancient-Days move- 
ment—"Respect Confucianism,” thought control, and Ges- 
tapo-ruled schools—are inseparable. They represent a strongly 
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reactionary policy in Chinese education. In its nature } is 


the same slave-education policy that the Japanese 


ists are pursuing in occupied China. This educational poli 
is in effect wherever the authority of the Ministry of 
cation prevails. It is most thoroughly in effect, therefore, jg 
Chungking and Sian, less so in Kunming and Kweilin. Thy 
is why teachers and students of the southern provinces | 

fer to work or study in Kunming. To extend its jurisdiction 
the Ministry of Education has changed many private co}. 
leges into national colleges and is creating many large 


national high schools. 

This type of education has been promoted in China for 
several years now. Has it reached its goal of training youth 
tc be slaves? On the surface it might appear to have 
ceeded, but it has encountered some basic difficulties. The 
reasons why it cannot accomplish its purpose are as follows 
(1) The historical development and _ socia! 

China pointed the way to democracy. (2) D 

established the Republic of China on the basis of 

(3) Chinese education was baptized in scientiiic and demo- 
cratic thinking by the ‘‘May 4’° movement. (4) Many Chi 
nese educators received a liberal education in America and 
in England; many have been influenced by liberal educators 
like John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, and William H. Ki 
patrick. (5) Having resisted the Japanese for years, the 
Chinese people want a democratic China. (6) The world 
trend is toward democracy. (7) The authority of the Min. 
istry of Education cannot reach the whole country, and those 
youths who are under its influence, though they dare not 
speak up, know what is what. Of course, innocent children 
are the ones who are most seriously affected. 

Future historians will call this period the Dark Age of 
Chinese education. The present system is dragging China 
toward darkness and backwardness. The most heart-breaking 
thing is that education is not fulfilling its true function of 
promoting resistance and reconstruction, but is slowing dowa 
our war against the invader and the process of democratiz 


ing China. 


Fashion 


(In appreciation of Kay Boyle's Battle of the Sequins in 
The Nation of December 23) 


Dirt and blood 
Make a peculiar mud. 


Mix warm blood 

With foreign dirt, 

Mold it into a sequined shirt; 
Use a small batch 

For a hat to match. 


There's plenty of dirt; 

We're giving the blood. 

You needn't worry about supplies. 

When the blood is gone, 

And each of us dies, 

Place a sequin on each of our eyes. 
CORPORAL 
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The Dilemma of T. S. Eliot 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


N AN interesting essay in the New English Review en 


titled Notes Towards a Definition of Culture, T. S. Eliot 


raises some basic questions about culture, society, and 
religion which have provoked wide discussion on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The position Mr. Eliot takes on these ques- 
tions challenges attention not only on its own account | 
a ation that influential intellectual circles, despairing 
of the present and fearing the future, have turned from 
S r eligiou olutions of th risis of our time 

lo understand and evaluate Mr. Eliot's proposals, we must 
begin by distinguishing the three different meanings of the 
word “culture” that appear in his analysis. He himself 1s ex- 
only about the first two. The first is the practice of arts 
a ters. The second is the a: thropological oncent of 

ire, familiar since Tylor, as a complex of institutions, 
techniques, and ideals—sometimes used interchangeably with 
the term “civilization.”’ The third is the normative sense of 

expressed in the adjectives Mr. Eliot prefixes to it, 

like “superior” or “true” in contrast with “deteriorated” or 
“retrograde.” 


The mark of culture in this third sense is its organic 
character revealed in the functional interrelation between 
human activities. The complete absence of organic character 
may spell the end of culture. But there are various kinds of 
organic societies which Mr. Eliot evaluates quite differently. 
A head-hunting community in which the crafts of design are 
interwoven with its economy and a heresy-hunting commu 
nity in which religion is synthesized with politics are both 
organic. This necessitates a purer kind of value judgment 
to enable Mr. Eliot to choose between them. That organi 
society has the best culture in which great arts and letters 
flourish, and in which they are integrally related by certain 
distinctive religious beliefs to the whole complex of social 
institutions. Such a culture is designated by Mr. Eliot as a 
“total culture.” 

Mr. Eliot’s argument is that the development of this total 
culture is dependent upon a common religious faith whose 
values and meanings unify both the workaday and the in- 
tellectual-artistic life. The dominant social influence must be 
wielded by a hereditary élite, based on “transmitted apti- 
tudes and domestic environment” and open to new recruits 
who meet “the sole qualification of achievement.” A common 


faith is mecessary to counteract the shattering effects upon 


institutions and personalities of withdrawing large areas of 
human life from traditional religious sanctions. For past 
history has shown that once a binding religious faith is 
loosened, “the spirit of inquiry, skepticism, and innovation” 
corrodes the fabric of social life. Even religion, now isolated 
from the rest of the cultural pattern, is disintegrated by the 
acids of the inquiring spirit. In time the pattern itself is 
threatened with dissolution, which “with the advance of 
liberty of thought and behavior imposes a strain upon human 
beings greater than the majority can bear.” 


Totalitaria usm O P ittern of inift ati n, but Mir Eliot 
ejects it as “a ul” with it exp! te f her 
He recogrpnizes 1 1OW ef san Ife I { } t} lis 
order produced by separating religion f i the rest of l- 

} 
ti For Mr. Eliot tot rel s cul is the only 
alternat e to th pht of to alitaria 

The funda 1 diff ty in Mr. Eliot's position, as I see 
it, is that his comme eli 1s faith, which 1s f Ky per- 
natural provides no prin e of dire 1 for the intelligent 
control of so | \ Although | if ts that we t 
make “fresh judgment d decisions in constantly changing 
situations,” these judgments are in the nature of the case 
empirical, Tey cannot be derived either by lo or intuition 
from absolute supernatural truths, which in the Christian 
tradition are compatible with diferent empirical judgments 





Despite the fact that Christianity has exercised a great in- 


q . - } ! 
fluence, both for good and evil, on al 


| societies in Western 
Europe since the days of Rome, the princy les of not a single 
social system can be attributed to its dogmas. It has, however, 
shown itself capable of adaptation to every social system, 
including fascism. The source of our fresh judgments and 
decisions in constantly changing situations must therefore 
be sought elsewhere. Mr. Eliot's ‘common religious faith” 
runs the risk of having no more influence on the actual 
sources of these judgments and decisions than the Chaplain’s 
prayer in Congress has on the subsequent proceedings. 

Where a common supernatural faith does seem to bear on 
what appears to non-believers to be empirical questions like 
divorce, birth control, separation of church and state, the 
point is that such questions are decided by believers without 
reference to ‘constantly changing situations.’ In short, they 
are not treated as empirical questions at all. 

This basic difitculty is almost admitted by Mr. Eliot in 
his further remark that a common supernatural faith must 
become the faith of peoples of different cultures and, “while 
uniting these peoples in a common brotherhood, can be 
contemplated tn its transcendence of culture, as well as lived 


(my italics). 


What specific directives can be supplied by a supernatural re- 


in the condition of each particular culture 


ligious faith which must be thinned down to the vaguest 
phrases in order to be acceptable to Mohammedan, Confu- 
cian, and Hindoo cultures, whose members constitute the ma- 
jority of the human race? Or is Mr. Eliot thinking only of 
a Christian world order, and an Anglo-Catholic one at that? 

I pass over Mr. Eliot's notion of a hereditary élite because 
of its ambiguity. It is noteworthy, however, that he conceives 
of accessions to his élite not in terms of blood or wealth but 
of excellence and achievement. But if the avenues of achieve- 
ment are to be kept open, it is of the utmost importance to 
preserve “the spirit of inquiry, skepticism, and innovation,” 
and if fresh judgments and decisions are required for con- 
stantly changing situations, it is even more important to ex- 


tend “the advance of liberty of thought and behavior.” Yet 
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all this makes for what Mr. Eliot and the neo-Thomists call 
disorder.” It must be controlled by a common religious faith, 
or else, despite certain gains, it will have the same disinte- 
grating effects as it allegedly had on the medieval synthesis. 
Such control to be truly effective demands an iron grip on 
the intellectual life of the community. This in turn entails the 
existence of an organization, more centralized and powerful 
than the church in the Middle Ages, to determine what 
threatens the unity of culture and what not. No field of 
thought or action can be permitted to develop autonomously, 
for although the power of such an organization may nom- 
inally be restricted to matters of faith and morals, # alone is 
the judge of what concerns faith and morals. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the judgments of relevance will flow 
not so much from supernatural dogmas—which are unana- 
lyzable abstractions that can be filled with variable his‘e ~ical 
content—as from the special interests of an ecclesiastical 
élite. The upshot is a variety of the very totalitarianism whose 
general pattern Mr. Eliot is anxious to avoid 

This, then, is Mr. Eliot's dilemma. He is unwilling to em- 
brace current forms of totalitarianism, but his diagnosis of 
the causes of their rise leads him to proposals which, if en- 
forced, would result in some kind of ecclesiastical fascism. 
His own account of the new tota! culture sounds gentle and 
conciliatory enough. But it is practically certain that people 


like him, or M. Maritain, will not administer it. 


There is another alternative to Mr. Eliot's pattern of uni- 
fication. This is a worldwide common faith, of a secular not 
supernatural character, based upon regional and international 
planning in economy, democracy in political and social life, 
and scientific method as the highest source of authority for 
those ‘fresh judgments and decisions in constantly changing 
situations’ whose necessity Mr. Eliot admits. Its pattern of 
unification differs in notable ways from that proposed by Mr. 
Eliot. First of all, it is far less monistic. [t aims at removing 
the disproportions between social, economic, and legal in- 
stitutions but seeks no control over the free market of ideas 
or over manifestations of ideal culture—art, philosophy, the- 
oretical science, and religion. It recognizes the desirability of 
producing integrated persons, but aside from equitably 
supplying the materials and the opportunity, it leaves the 
achievement of integration to the individual. 

In genera: there is too much loose talk of integration and 
unification, and | fear that to some degree Mr. Eliot's analy- 
sis suffers from it. Unless we carefully distinguish the levels 
on which we should seek unification from those on which we 
must avoid it, we are likely to slur over the virtues, aesthetic 
and moral, of a rich plurality of cultural expressions. The 


f juire is limited only to beliefs that justify 


common faith we require 
the social practices wl.ich insure democratic, cooperative liv- 


ing, peace, a decent standard of living, and an open career 


a 


to intellectual and artistic talents—in other words, to what 


makes it possible for dfferent human beings to live together 


without the plagues of poverty, war, and cultural terror. 


Integration on this level can be organized by intelligent social 


! 


planning. But it neither presupposes nor implies integration 
ltural life, although the latter will 


on the plane of ideal cu 


naturally reflect in divers ways the new social experience We 


have the right to believe, if democracy is preserved, that art, 
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literature, philosophy, even religion, will be less constrained 
in a planned social-economic order than in the un} 
order of capitalism, whose ‘fetishism of commodities “rts 
powerful, evea when indirect, compulsions oa the artist and 


thinker. 


The underlying premises, whether theological, meta : 
cal, or naturalistic, from which different groups justify theis 
common democratic beliefs and practices must not be subrecg 
to integration. It is enough, so to sheak, that human being, 
live in accordance with democratic laws: it is foolish ; ua 


ance to make only one justification of the laws legal 
Integration on the level of personality is something else 
again. Mental and moral hygiene since the time of Plato 
teaches the wisdom of achieving a balanced wholeness. Yet jt 
is also true that the torn and sick soul, like the ‘‘n 
secretions” of the oyster, to take a: 7 
site pole of creation, has often ¢ 
great luster. We know that some 5 
line cases of insanity. We would no! 
fit of future geniuses of this type if we could free mankind 
altogether from the curse of insanity. But neuroses are too 
varied, and we know too little about their causation, once we 
Strip current theories of their mythological elements, to jus 
tify any stringent, wholesale measures to prevent their 
emergence. Health has too often been confused with normal- 
ity. According to some notions about neurosis, firemen would 
have to be declared neurotic about fire: they can’t see a larye 


GF 


laze without wanting to put it out. According to some other 
notions, the creative life, save in the case of a few Olympian 
characters, demands an inner torment and compulsive drive 
that may appear queer or unnecessary to the happily adjusted 
Freud himself regards neurosis as inexpugnable from li! 
cause it grows out of the Oedipus complex, which is trans. 
mitted through the racial unconscious; while his more sober 
followers interpret it as a conflict between the spontancous 
expansion of the ego and the constricting patterns of s 
authority, and therefore an integral element of all social! 

My point is that however we gauge the value of wholeness 
of personality, the desire to achieve it and the choice of any 
particular pattern must be left to the individual as sacred 
ground on which society cannot trespass, although through 
education it can surround the individual with multiple op 
tions. Wholeness of personality is practically impossible 
of achievement, except by a few, in a culture whose social 
relations are discordant. Yet the presence of harmonious 
social relations is far from sufficient to guarantee it. 

An integrated character is made, not born. It is the indt- 
vidual himself, when society provides tolerably decent per- 
missive conditions, who plays the greatest part in the making 
of it. The most significant problems in the struggle for the 
maturity and the inward peace and freedom that define 
integrated character are personal, particularly when the threat 
of poverty and insecurity is removed. But such problems « 
not always be resolved. Who does not know individuals, some 
of great powers and some of small, of whom we can say wi! 
ground that in our Western society, planned or not, they will 


remain beset by insatiable hungers, driven by errant im} 


and laccrated by conflicting allegiances or frustrated ami 
tions? Nor are they all denizens of Bohemia! There ts 
dence that even in Mr. Eliot's total organic culture the senst- 
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ist and the devout Christian will continue at war with 


| “f v@ aitiob 4 


er in his soul. For his religious faith does not well 












--heartedly from his poetic ins ghts, nor ts it a com 


wildole 





a mystical experience: it is the object of a deliber- 
H-to-believe } 


enjoying am uneasy triumph over the 


I igenc e. 


> 1] 
i. ; of intel 


is no valid reason to fear that a secular, democratic, 


ment of a supe- 


ist order would be hostile to the develop 


- - culture. Let us not forget for a moment that the racial 
n dialectic ma 


ore ology of Hitlerism and the authoritaria 





m of Stalinism are vicious Ersatz theologies; that their 
al systems are more theocratic than democratic; that 
socialism is non-equalitarian without the adornments 
5. Yet it f an aristocracy of virtue or talents. 

Mr. Eliot asks those of us who disagree with him to re- 
loosen of 


fect that “‘a high ulture in an equalitarian society 


attained if the great majority of men can be 


iével, an Ket at 


a level, which has never been 
" After reflection I am much 
What can Mr. 


litarian society’? Surely, not a society of biological 


> pr a hia D 

nankind wzied by this liot have in mind by aa 
uals! An equalitarian society is a democracy in which op- 
tunities are accessible to all and in which levels of income, 

is an index of standards of living, are approximately the 
norma same for those who do productive labor. Is Mr. Eliot saying 
t before a superior culture can be achieved, not only must 
a large ome people enjoy a decent standard of living, but others 
ist be deprived of it? Why? After all, we can count on 
ly he same normal range of biological variation as a seed bed 
iltural talent in an equalitarian society as in a stratified 
dj Specifically, what phase of culture is threatened by an 
life be- equalitarian society? Why must “the majority of men” be 
$ trans raised to a historically unparalleled level for great science 
or great literature? How has it been in other 


> ala 
€ f ) levelop, 


ieties which have enjoyed great cultures but in which the 


tancous 
f social ist majority have been little more than beasts of burden? 
Why should the emancipation of the great majority eces- 
oleness jartly make matters worse? Let us lay aside the parochial bias 
yf any oncealed in the invocation of absolute standards that eternal- 
sacred ize the past. Once we do, there is ample reason to expect that 
hrouga respect to cultural achievement an equalitarian society 
ple op with present-day technological resources will at the very least 
yossible me up to the high levels of non-equalitarian socicties. 
social Because for Mr. Eliot, ““Man is a rational animal,” is a 
( 15 etaphysical, not empirical, proposition, it has no relevance 
to his program of social reform. Taken empirically, not all 
‘n are rational; but neither are most of them cretins or 
nt per idiots. Rationality is not a timeless “‘essential’’ property of 
naking nan but a natural and social power, dependent upon many 
for the ther things which have a career in time. That is why men 
ine the may become more rational and human through intelligent 
threat trol of nature, society, history, and body-mind. 
ns Because for Mr. "liot, “Human personality possesses a 
e jue worth,” is a theological, not empirical, proposition, he 
y wil liscounts the possibilities of organizing education, after a 


alist order has beea won, not merely to raise the level of 
ultural intere.ts but to diversify creative achievements. He 
verlooks the fact that the so-called average man is a social 
category, not a biological one. To a society that plans for 
treedom, the notion of the gray undifferentiated masses is 








utterly repugnant. The truth on this 1 t was ft ed 
long ago even under the distorting influences of conventional 
Class society The greater inteiiect one has says I il, 
“the more originality one finds in men. O ary $ 
find no a.derence between men.” William James and John 
Dewey have between them elaborated the systematic basis for 
this insight and its educational unperatives—it is an ight 
that 1s freshly rediscovered by every teacher who has found 
his true Vocat: 

In the demo socialist culture of the future—if it has 


a future, a question I have tely begged 


and the di 


ompl 


teacher dedicated to the scientific spirit mocratic 
faith, and not the priest, who will bear the chiet responsibil 


ity for strengthening a common faith 


ri 
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. In the Wind 


AN-POWER 
+1 


of workers from war industries, the 


and enriching 


arvt ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 
While the press bemoans the “exodus 
War Production 


’ + 
Board estimates that war shortages are due to the follow- 


ing Causes: step-ups in production schedules, 46 per cent; 
design changes, 26 per cent; labor shortages, 22 per cent; 


facilities shortages, 12 per cent And the conservative Bu 


reau of Labor Stati § announces that the “‘quit rate” in 


all manufacturing for August, September, and October of 


1944 was lower than for the same months of 1943: alse 


that it was lower in war industries than in manu! acturing 


as a whole. 
POLITICS 
Georgia, Morning News of December 19: ‘For Con 
W. Shepard, White 
Jeffersonian Democrat, in Real Election November 5, 1946 


This advertisement appeared in the Savannah, 
’ress, 


First Georgia District. Vote for H 


Favors restricting the franchise to the white race. Opposes 


policing the world with American conscripts.” 


BALLYHOO: On the day we learned that the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, acting on orders from the gov- 


ernment, had refused to permit Juan Negrin to broadcast 


Franco meeting tn New York Janu 


his address to the anti 


it 
j 


ary 2, a reader called our attention to the fact that the dust 
jackets of books from England carry a blurb for the B. B. C. 
that ends with these words: “The voice of Britain is the 


voice of freedom.” 


JOURNALISM: The Baton Rouge State-Times of Decem- 


ber 20 ran Westbrook Pegiler’s column thus: “The Dies 


The 


transmission belt,’ all 


committee educated the ublic in many ways. terms 


pud 
‘Trojan horse,” and 


‘fellow-traveler,’ 
part of the Communist jargon, entered the common lan- 


j 


guage, designating conspirators or dupes who col- (Coa- 


tinued on Comic Page).”’ 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A Copenhagen woman, watching 


scme new German recruits, remarked, “They're only chil- 
dren!” As punsihment for her insult to the Wehrmacht, 


the Gestapo for ed her to stand at attention for three hours, 
repeating, “They're not children, they're heroes.” 

[Readers are invited ta submit material for In the Wind, 
One dollar will be paid for each item accepted.) 
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ALEXANDER UHL 


OT so many weeks ago I stood on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, at the little border post of Pont du Roi, where 


the Garonne River tears down from the Spanish Pyrenees 


into France. It was the first time that I had seen Spanish soil 


since those last tragic days of the Spanish civil war. ... 
Chat night, in a French hospital, I talked with some of 
the wounded who had come back from the Spanish bor- 
der. I talked w one man whom I was sure I had seen 
before. At f{ I couldn't place him. Finally I noticed an 
old bullet ir on his arm, and I asked him about it. He 
id th he w a € and that he had been wounded 
fighting with the International Brigade back in 1937. Then 


suddenly it flashed upon me where I had last seen him I 


said to him: You were once a florist, and the last time I 
saw you was when I interviewed you in the trenches south 


of Madrid. I wrote a story about you because I met you carry- 


ing a hea jar of water to water the plants you were prow- 


ing on the side of the trench. And I thought how strange 


eS 


it was for a man in the midst of battle to be 


crowing flowers. 
You told me that you loved flowers and that that little garden 
was one of the bright spots in your life.” 

He looked at me and smiled. “Yes,” he said, “that’s right. 
I still love flowers.” 

We shook hands like a couple of excited schoolboys who 
ha? met after long years. And when I left him I carried with 
me a little feeling of shame in my heart that I had been 
living in comparative comfort while he had fought against 
fascism for seven long years, until he was lying in this bed 
with a fresh bullet wound in his leg to match his old scar 
of the Spanish war. I don't think anyone can understand this 
war against fascism unless he can understand that man and 
the determination and hope that fill him 

He was just one of many in that huspital, one of the many 
men who had fought for the Spanish Republic as long as 
they could, who had fought in the French maquis against 


1 now to free their own country. 


the Germar and who hop 


THOMAS MANN 


HIS war ha 
the Jcep concern of all those who are waging the war 


a gloomy, unsavory pre-history, and it is 


with a moral set 


e that we did not truly and for all time 


break with this pre-history when we were forced into the 


war against fascism, that indeed we are ready, as soon as the 
{ ad this same path again, which 


cads directly to war, the | ith of appeasement, fostering and 


fascist enemy of mankind. If this concern 


opportunity is righ to ti 
l 


promoung the 
were at all justified, it would indicate a break in our will 
which all our technical capabilities, all our productive forces, 
and all the skill of our generals would never make good. Even 


at this late date it may LUSE | to lose the war and would 


certainly cause us to kk PCACE. eee 





Testament A gainst Fascism 


It all began in Spain. There the powers of evil, in a 


and mili ary sense, tested their war of ageressio 

the cause of humanity, and the hypocritical name of 
intervention inadequately concealed the aid which ¥ 
them and the oppressors of the Spanish people. From 1 
point a direct road leads to the disgracefully fatal 
Moinich, and to the world catastrophe of war. Thx 


I 
T | man of liberty and 


o~ 


dillo is as cruel a hangt 


Ty Sd Teak 
racy as Hitler or Mussolini. To make common cau 
bolster his shaking 
h m t! e 


of neutrality to him, is equivalent to a confession b 


im, to pedestal by making treati 


sworn enemy of our cause—to concede a p 


world that we do not know what we want or that we 
only too well that in secret we want the survival of! 


CISTM. « « 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
DESIRE the severance of all diplomatic relations 

I Franco Spain because I want to keep my faith, in mysel! 
and in what men are and may be. I do not want the hand : 
democracy made fcul by clasping the hand of fascism. M 
sons wear the uniform of this country, one with the crossed 
rifles of an infantry officer and the other with the cross 
chaplain, and I am eager that they and their comrades ma 
know that this nation fights fascism not alone ef Germ: 
brand but wherever it lifts its head. Let us, as a peopl 
as a government, have done with the fascist. 

I speak not only as a citizen, but also as a churchman 
I would not be true to myself if I did not add that 
whenever the church, in a blind endeavor to presery 
its privileges and its property, makes common cause with 
fascism, allies itself with the great landlords anc the 
military, it not only repudiates its Christ but deserves th 
wrath of the masses it has betrayed. In making this statement 
I do not mean to attack a particular church. It so happens 
was the Roman Catholic church in Spain. In pre-revotutionary 
Russia it was the Greek church, whose voice was too ofte: 
that of the Czar rather than of Christ. And if Protestant bodies 
anywhere become more interested in the maintenance of the 
institutions of religion than in permeating the community 
with the spirit of Christ and moving forward in those mighty 
endeavors that seek justice and the emancipatron of men, then 
they will earn the rejection of the people, who know that the 
Kingdom of God cannot be built upon foundations of in: 


justic 2. 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


RECENTLY returned from a two months’ 
France. And I can give you this news: France, which 


ter. 


stay in 


along with Great Britain and ourselves shared such a 
tible responsibility for the triumph of Franco, has changed. 
Frenchmen from De Gaulle.on down, and including the 
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» majority of French Catholics, will do what they can to 





end of the Spanish dictator. They know that unless 








nd America intervene, Franco and his Spanish bra d 





n cannot survive the defeat of Nazism and fascism. 
was a very stirring thing to see this change in France. 
ther day I sat in the Consultative Assembly in Paris. 

yas a strange but magnificent scene. A speaker at the 
» was attacking Franco as a German stooge, which of 

¢ he always has been. And everyone in that assembly, 
12 the conservative Catholics, and a French monk in 


» robe, jumped to his feet and wildly applauded. 





people of Europe, I found, the overwhelming mass 


I The 

‘ them—the people who fought Germans at the risk of 
lr} eir necks and were tortured and murdered for their patriot- 
~€very- 


y—are determined to have an end with fascism 


re. These people are stronger than you think, or than 


‘- Churchill thinks, or at least thought before he flew to 
mt } er da er all, was it not Churchill who 
ce, a sentence I would like to 
¥ wwe with you in closing: ‘There is no high explosive so 
al werful as the soul of a free people’? 
That goes for all people and especially for the valiant 
ple of Spain. They too—I hope with our help, but if 
t is not forthcoming, then without it—will be free again. 
_ [Excerpts from speeches at the Madison Square Garden 
"age rally against Franco held on January 2 under the auspices 
si »| The Nation Assoctates and labor and civic orzanizations.} 
CiSt 
> € e 
0 of South American 
ades ma 
Germ: a 
hope Labor Front 
E DO not like to think that the end of this war or 
_ its sequel may be fought in the Western Hemisphere. 
acd | We are slow, therefore, to become interested in Latin Amer- 
aheee ica, where fascism is now preparing to fight on a third front. 


_ ™ Progressive elements in Latin America recognize the danger 


=< that confroms then: and are mobilizing to meet it in the only 
eves © way possible, by strengthening trade-union and democratic 
tater forces and by attacking the life line of Falangism at its 
sa source in Spain. One of the most vigorous groups in this 
utionary effort is the Confederation of Latin American Workers, the 
oe ant C. T. A. L., which claims a membership of 5,000,000. Its 
it bodies second General Congress was held in Cali, Colombia, last 
‘os = jonth. An A. P. reporter attended the sessions and filed 


nmunity thousands of words, but the United States press took almost 


> mignty 10 netice of this important inter-American event. 
, ae The C. T. A. L. Congress had four major objectives: the 
that the rganization of a continental democratic barrier against the 
is spread of fascism from Argentina, the organization of a 
uted front of American workers preparatory to the Worl. 
l'rade Union Conference to be held in London next month, 
development of a post-war program for American labor, 
ies and the formulation of policies for the participation of labor 

which 1 Latin America’s industrializatron 

a ter Delegates from fifteen Latin American countries, Great 
vanged. Britain, and the United States were present. Joseph Selly, 


president of the Americar. Communications Association, and 
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O. A Koight represe ited the ( .. £3 David Et nd 
Adolph Staal attended as International | Oh \ 
ers; Arthur Horner was the fraternal gate of the British 
Trades Union Congress. Several Colo in gov 

cials attended the Opening sessions, and a congratulatory ; 
sage from President Lopez was read. From a dca t 
ings trom the National Committee of the | G a! 


Confederation of Labor and from the Central Coun of 


Unions of the Soviet Union 


Lombardo Toledano, president of the C. T. A. L., d 
t 
ered the keynote speech, in which he stressed the fact that 
} 


. ) 
the period of 


the coming era ts the Industrial Revolution 


in Latin America.” ““The hour of socialism,’ he declared, ‘‘has 


not arrived. This is the hour of real democracy for which 
Bolivar struggled and died. In order to achieve our 
goal we need the cooperation of our brothers in the United 


States, and the United States also needs us The same ts 


true of Canada.’’ Lombardo’'s speect called attention to the 

no-strike pledge and to the danger of native reactionaries, 

who, he said, were far more formidable adversaries than ‘‘the 

democratic sector of the United States, which, on the con- 

trary, desires with us the economic and cultural developinent 
of our countries.” 

It is interesting to note that leading industrialists of Cali 

£ g 

gave a banquet to the delegates. And on several occasions 

Lombardo declared that many manufacturers favored a strong 

) & 

labor movement as a help in the effort toward industrializa- 

I 

tiun. The strength and implications of this sudden entente 

between labor and industry in Latin America remain to be 

seen; a possible explanation is that it is part of a united 

front against foreign imperialism. A resolution on the post- 

& 4 } | 
war industrialization of Latin America adopted by the Con- 
gress specthcally welcomed foreign capital under controlled 


was contract 


conditions, including a guaranty of ge rates, 
rights, and the like. 

Ten important resolutions were adopted on the Argentine 
situation; one called for a one-day protest strike against the 
present fascist regime. The strike is scheduled to take place 
in Latin American countrics only. Action by the C. L. O., 
whose delegates were enthusiastically applauded by the con- 
gress, has not yet been announced. 

Joseph Selly reports an incident that is ironical in view of 
the Colombian government's hospitable attitude toward the 
C. T. A. L. During the first days of the congress Colombian 
government censorship prevented the transmission of state 


i 
ments derogatory to Argentina. Selly himself tested this by 
trying to send a message denouncing the Farrell-Perén re 
gime. After protest by the congress the ban was lifted 

Latiss 


church as a bulwark of re 


The trade-union and novements in 


progressive 
! 


America, regarding the Catholi 


action, have long been associated with anti-cler 


The resolution on the church ts therefore inexplicable ex ept 


in the light of the overtures Moscow has been making tn 


the direction of the Vatican. The resolution states that 
the C. T. A. L. respects all religions, churches, and be- 
lievers, that it finds “no incompatibility between religious 


belief and the stru 
and that the 


were created, 


rele for individual and social progress,” 
tusches mast “pursue the ends f RC ae 
nurchnes Mus pursue the ends tor which they 


ritual and not political.” After 


which are 


distinguishing between reactionary and pro-democzatic clerical 
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elements, the resolution specifically expresses the C. T. A. L.'s 
desire for the cooperation of the Catholic church with the 
organized labor movement—a desire which is the stuff that 
dreams are made of but not political realities. 

Other resolutions demanded the rupture of relations 
with Franco Spain and support for the Supreme Junta of 
National Union. The congress called for the eventual re- 


cerstruction ot Gran Colombia and the Central American 


Union, Puerto Rican it 


idependence, and the reestablishment 
of democracy in the Dominican Republic. It condemned 


r , 


racial discrimination, and urged the release of all political 
prisoners in the Americas, with special mention of Carlos 
Presees, f ed Te A mild resolution on 
Brazil not s cooperation in the war effort but called 


for greater internal iiding of elections. 


é 


The Industrial Revolut ‘ ing S| oradically in 
’ 


Latin An CT! 
and econo: phases of Capital t evolution, most notably that 


tion under free enterprise. Govern- 


; SKipj ed many of the early technical, social, 


ot uncontrolled c mpet 
ment controls have already been established in most Latin 
American countries and are likely to be strenethened. Whether 


they will contribute to the ent of greater or less de- 


achiever 
n.ocracy depends largely on the strength and wisdom of the 
organized tree labor movement. If the C. T. A. L. grows sufh- 
ciently in political foresight and power it can become the 


decisive factor in the struggle between fascism and democ- 
racy 

The C. T. A. L. has so far maintained a solid united 
front against fascism. Much of its top leadership is Com- 
munist; sume is not. It has made important gains against 
reactionary forces, and for Latin American workers the issue 
for the present, communism or fascism, but the sur- 


vival of democratic inst Vv. M. 


1s not, 
itutions in the Americas. 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARC il js 


ERMAN domestic propaganda continues to make capi- 

tal out of a serious mistake that crept into General 
Eisenhower's fir umation to the German people. The 
pro lamation contain e sentence, “We are not coming as 
liberators as conquerors.”” Whether this offspring of the 
r formula was politically useful is 

aside from that, a catastrophic 

it, and it was the translation 

osters and in dropped leaflets 

inslator at Allied headquarters 

berer’” for “conqueror.” But 

sh has two different meanings, 

in German each of these meanings is expressed by a special 
word. “To conque means either to win the victory or to 
acquire ferriwtory by s it rugatir 2 if "Erobe rn has only the 
second meaning; the first is rendered by “‘siegen.”’ The trans- 
lator found n the 
“Eroberer” and “'S: 
which completely upset the sense of the proclamation. “We 
was equivalent, for Germans, to 


dictionary two words for “conqueror”: 


eer.” In all innocence he chose the first, 


are coming as ‘Eroberer’ ”’ 
an authoritative announcement by the Allies that they were 
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entering the country with the intention and for the Purpose 
of subjugating it and holding it permanently. 

Such mistakes are human, and certainly this slip will no 
alter the course of the war. But we should not be Surprised 
to see it turned to every possible use in the Reich. Day afte, 
day Germans are reminded, in one way or anotl 
“General Eisenhower has declared over his signature | 
intends to ‘erobern’ our country.” For example, in tl 
paign against collaborators with the Anglo-Amer 
persons who accept office in the Allied zone hav: 
threatened with vehmic murder. Objections seem 
been raised by the public—the Kdlnische Zeitung px 
a genuine or fictitious communication which protest 
apply different standards. Belgian collaborationist 
always welcomed by us. We arrested their opponci 
executed their murderers. But German collaboratio 
Eupen and Aachen are called traitors and their m 
ere glorified. How is that?” The newspaper's ansv 
based not only on the fact that Belgium had cap: 
while the Reich has no thought of doing so but a! 
Eisenhower's proclamation. “If we had acted as Eise: 
now does,” :t said, “we would probably not have fo 
collaborationists at all. For us Li¢ge was an occupic 

A 


whereas Eisenhower has authoritatiy ely stated that Aa 


an ‘eroberte’ town.” 


Some details for those who in recent weeks, swinging | 
one extreme to the other, have gloomily foreseen no end t 
the German Capacity for resistance: 

1. In the coming year Germany will not have the 
quantities of foodstuffs which it got from the occupied 
tries in 1944. Domestic production is also bound to fa 
The Deutsche Landwirtschaft for November 3 inf 
farmers that the amount of fertilizer furnished will 
appreciably reduced. Only 25 per cent, at the maximum, o 
the nitrogen—the most important of the fertilizers 
ir. 1938 will be available. ‘And it is uncertain whether ¢! 
reduced quantity can all be delivered in time.” The sit 
with respect to labor and animals “will deteriorate fart! 

2. In January, 1945, the seventy-first month of ratio 
the German consumer will receive one egg. It is d 
ful whether he will get even one in February. But on t 
January basis he would get 12 eggs a year. In the first | 
of war he was allowed 86, in the second 69, in the third 
in the fourth 39, and in the fifth 24. 

3. The scarcity of civilian supplies has become so 
perate that the Mianchener Neueste Nachrichten ran 
following idyl in its November 13 issue: 

In some restaurints guests are now requested to leave a 


deposit for their dinner cutlery. In others people must 


posit their identification cards before getting knives and 
forks for their meals. Sometimes the issuance of thes« 
plements is combined with the checking of coats and hats 
guests are given special tokens for which the waster si 
plies the needed cutlery, which must be returned before the 
guest leaves. 


“All travelers and persons who eat in restaurants,” the news 
paper went on to say, “are advised to carry with them not 
only a napkin but their own knife, fork, and spoon in order 
to spare themselves some unpleasant experiences.” 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 

qNIRINSII ALLY it is unfair to subject John Steinbeck’s 

ea | test book, (Viking Press, $2), to the 


of serious (I do not mean unhumorous ) literature, 


“Cannery Row” 


ras it would be to judge glass jewelry, or what the 
nt stores call simulated gems, by the standards that 
y to precious stones. But the responsible critic, who ts 
bly jealous of the good name of art and whose func- 


has any at ill, is to engender discrimination in 


ylic, is forced to undertake the thankless exer- 
, ;onstrating that “Cannery Row” is the chaff and 
i vheat of literature because the book is being talked 


bout as if it were, a priori, an authentic work of art. 
Let it be said at the start that the subject of “Cannery 


w''—the life and the attitude toward life of a group of 
seems to me a perfectly good 


ry 


A r-do-wells in California 

ect for literature; and I don’t think it’s ‘too bad’ that 
k doesn’t write about the war. 

A pood book, even a great book, could be fashioned: from 


terials Mr. Steinbeck has used. I say could be; I should 


' 
say has been, by a writer named Mark Twain. For, unhap- 
+} ' pily for Mr. Steinbeck, this book reminds one of Mark 
{wain—as fake jewels remind one of real ones—if only be- 
ne se it is essentially a string of anecdotes, some of them 


tales, of the sort Mark Twain delighted in. 


u ~ Ihe writing, 


to begin with, is factitiously simple, after 
» fashion of the moment; it is at the same time highflown 


im 
ere—use and Hyblown, cheap, fancy, and false. Here are the first and 
ether this > last two sentences of paragraph one: 
sit Cannery Row in Monterey in California ts a poem, @ 
fart] stink, a grating noise, a quality of light, a tone, a habit, a 
ratio nostalgia, a dream Its inhabitants are, as the man 
said, “whores, pimps, gamblers, and sons of bitches,” 
wie which he meant Everybody. Had the man _ looked 
on te hrou another peephole he might have said, “saints 
fi and angels and martyrs and holy men,” and he would have 
third ant the same thing 
hole book is written in this daydream prose which de- 
s everything it touches and has the same relation to 
e of lite, and of good writing, as the iridescent foam 
edge of a river has to the main current 
The paragraph also gives us a précis of Mr. Steinbeck’s 
td sophy"’"—which brings us to his characters. They in- 
le a bunch of ‘‘no-goods, come-to-bad-ends, biots-on-the 
é thieves, rascals, bums,” to quote the author's ail too 
able catalogue, a village idiot, a mysterious “Chinaman” 
‘ale who “carried a little cloud of fear about with him,” the 
iam of a sporting house and her girls, who are, in the 
_— iry tradition, good at heart—these and “Doc,” the Little 
hci ther of the town who knows all, understands all, forgives 
gers ul. His “face is half Christ and half satyr.”’ He has “‘the 


} 


nd ‘* 
hands Of a brain surgeon, and a cool warm mind,” whatever 


rr 


that may mean. He tips his hat to dogs and dogs “‘smile at 





him.” He is, finally, “concupiscent as a t and $ 
hel! 

Lhe first | { of tl ese «¢ racters is not t y e 
“typed” but that Steinbeck endows them with no mo ve 
power of their own. They do not move but are moved about 
Often he achieves a good imitation of the behavio j 
speech of bums and ne’er-do-wells—but at fatal moments 
the hand and voice of Steinbeck bea ill too apparent 

I 
As a result “Cannery Row” lacks reality—either the 1 ty 


of a fairy tale, which can be devastating, or the reality of 


straight fiction. 

The great defect grows out of Steinbeck’s attitude toward 
the people he has chosen to portray. He professes to love 
them; he probably thinks he does. But his real attitude, 
except in the case of Doc, is nine parts condescension and 
Steinbeck 


handles human beings as if they were a species Of sinall ant- 


They exist and have their being on the same level 


One part sentimentality. In “Cannery Row” Mr 


mal life 
as the frogs and dogs, the cats and octopuses he is so fond of 
watching. Their “‘happiness”’ is tha. of insects, and his “love” 
for them is that of a collector Conversely, and significantly, 
he humanizes frogs and dogs, cats and octopuses in a way 
that becomes at times repellent as well as embarrassing 
Steinbeck grants a certain equality in human terms to 
Doc, who collects animals for scientifix purposes. Doc ts 
Steinbeck But as a character he is 


In order to create a character who is a 


patently, up to a point, 
a miserable failure 
philosopher, a man of wisdom and compassion, it 1s surely 
necessary to be oneself really mature and endowed with wis 
dom and compassion. In Doc we get only substitutes for 
these qualities, and I mean literally substitutes, for when 
Steinbeck must show Doc moved by deep feeling, all we pet 


is the news that Doc hears music and a description of the 


music; when he must communicate wisdom to his animal 


children he produces ‘world sadness’ among them by read- 
ing, at a party they give for him, a poem which we are told 
in a footnote is “Black Marigolds 


Sanskrit by E. Powys Mathers! 


j 


translated from the 


Aside from its negative failures, “Cannery Row’ 


its positive vices. If proof re needed that sentimentality 
and cruelty are the two sides of the same coin, it may he 
found In this book The ] int | ica > with which 
Steinbeck describes the killing of a mouse by a cat, the 


murder” of a crab by an octopus, the sadism of a smal! boy 


toward a smaller boy, is disturbing, to say the least. As for 
the vulgarity which is a by produ t of sentimentality, it 1s 
all too manifest here. Steinbeck’s maudlin celebration of the 
automobile leads him to speak of one of his characters a 
“the little mechanic of God," “the St. Francis of coils and 


1 ! { | 


armatures and gears.” It also leads him to the “philosonhi- 
cal’’ statement that “‘two generations of Americans knew 


more about the Ford coil than the 


clitoris.” 
His social criticism in general is of this stripe. For “Can- 
nery Row’ has ‘‘social significance’ of a curious kind. It 


seems to be written out of a violent hatred of modern life, 
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—it tells of America’s stake 
in urgent world economic issues 


The SINEWS 
of PEACE 


By HERBERT FEIS 


Here, as the experts agree, is a floodlighting of 
the problems in the economic realm with which 
we must come to grips, if peace is to be real and 


solid 


Sir Norman Angell says: 


“Here is an admirable treatise, clear, balanced, 
deeply informed, unprejudiced, a veritable model 
. . Mr. Feis’ book is full of sug- 
gestive conclusions and aphorisms worth noting, 
particularly those which push home the point 
that economic problems cannot be considered in 
that they are inex- 


in its freld 


water-tight compartments; 


tricably related to political issues.” 


G. Gideonse of Freedom House says: 

“It is political economy at its best, and it re- 
flects Feis’ extensive experience as a scholar and 
as a responsible officer in the State Department. 
I think it is an indispensable economic preface 
The Time For Decision— 
foundations without 
pretty 


to Sumner Welles’ 
the 
political 


economic 
plans will 


these are 
which the remain 


blue prints.” 


The Book-of-the Month Club says: 


“Mr. Feis’ presentation and economics are sound 
and the bo 
in a non-technical vocabulary what he has to say 


‘kk is written with great skill and 


is indispensable reading for al! those who seek 


guidance on the economic future of America.” 
$2.50 
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ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


AND RELIGION 


By FRANK H. KNIGHT 

Professor ef Soctal Sciences, University of Chicago 

and THORNTON W, MERRIAM 

Director of USO Training, Nat al Council, YMCA 
Here for the first time are set forth the issues 
of the current controversy between the scien- 
tific humanists and the exponents of Christian- 
ity as to the ills of American capitalism and 
how to cure them. An ardent secularist and a 


protagonist of the religious outlook lock horns 
on what motives and methods shall actuate the 


improvement of America’s economic order. $3.00 
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particularly of our money civilization. Mr. Steinbeck usa, 
strong language on this score. “What can it profit a map 
to gain the whole world and to come to his property with 
a gastric ulcer, a blown prostate, and bifocals?” 
generation of trapped, poisoned, and trussed-up men. . , 
He calls the parties given by professional hostesses “al; 
as spontaneous as peristalsis and as interesting as its ial 
product.” 

Hatred can be creative. Steinbeck’s is not. And in the end 
it defeats itself. His picture of Monterey is certainly mea; 
to be a protest against the futile busy-ness, the greed and 
ugliness of modern life. If he had captured the reality o) 
Cznnery Row, in fantasy or otherwise, it would have « 
stituted a protest, and might have been far more hilarioys 





-a 


his characters into happy and inferior creatures who live jn 
non-existent Monterey, is an irrelevant and rather smug 
escape from modern life. Bankers will love it. | 

“Cannery Row” is a ‘‘simulated gem” which has neither 
intrinsic luster nor permanent worth. It would not be wort! 
the space I have given it if it were not, along with ma; 
another of the same sort, being currently passed, 
accepted, as the genuine article. 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Dr. Ruml’s Proposals 


A NOTEWORTHY FEATURE of Dr. Beardsley Rum!’s 
“Tomorrow's Business” (Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50) is its 
avoidance of the clichés and platitudes which drip from the J 
pens of most business men—or their ghost writers—when 
they undertake the defense of private enterprise. This is not § 
just a matter of style, for Dr. Ruml has done his owa think 
ing and has produced an analysis of the structure and { 
tions of business which is decidedly stimulating. ? ‘ore: 
he is a man who realizes that business must justify it 
by works as well as faith, who can discuss the questior 
the union shop without working himself into a lather, » 
has read and digested Keynes and Hansen, and who can 
template an unbalanced budget with a calm calculated t 
shock the Wall Street Journal profoundly. 

Business, argues Dr. Ruml, is a form of private gov 
ment, one of the several private governments which 
ject to the overriding authority of the state, direct the lives 
of all of us. It must be a rule-maker in order to carry out the 
business of business, which is to get things ready for use, | 
to provide people with purposeful activity, and to employ J 
savings productively. In making and enforcing its rules | 
ness sets a pattern for most people which restricts their fr 
dom of choice, and as the author admits, if there is to b¢ 
tolerable freedom for the governed under these circum 
stances, they must have the power to say “No,” whether 
vendors, customers, stockholders, or employees. It follow: 
that freedom under private enterprise depends on both the § 
absence of monopoly and the maintenance of approximately § 
full employment. Dr. Ruml agrees that it is the job of the 
national government to insure both these conditions, and § 
he urges a plan of fiscal reform and public works designed 
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~ |Can you spare 10 hours 
to save 30 million lives 


‘sf 
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as its @e 


in the en 






Minky mear 









greed 4 ‘co 
} . ~  —c cts 
- Peau y ( j [ —-=—) Tre a — 
| 6 @ | ee] WESTERN - = 
VE i t4 U in our own? een UNION vs | 
re hila So a 
‘ . f 7 were 
ents ee 4 THIS Rony 
by turn e y Ad LSHIS BOOK IS A 530 pare) 
A t9 30 PAGE 
ho Lin “§ —_- iE | 
& —~ 
her sn t | TELEGRAM TO Timm = 
her smug Hw 9U CAN read this book in about ten hours. Can you PS NO THE AMERICAN 
% re that much time to prevent the death of your ay ree 
has meiner i mm or grandson a few years from today? Have you 
« be wort me to save thirty million lives, including your 
wen oi own? That is what another world war would cost in lives alone. 
assed, 


This is a big book because it deals with a big subject—but 
eery word in it has the impact and urgency of a telegram. 
is an eleventh-hour appeal to sanity and action. You will be 
‘NT shocked and shaken by parts of it. It takes you behind the wall 
m 


{secrecy which hides the ideas that prompt the actions of the 





lemen who talk of peace. You will watch, fascinated, as 











ihe author reveals the secret and overt hatreds, ideologies, 

—" ns, cultures and ambitions of the warring and victimized 

} " nations. And you will begin to see—what has never before been 

made so clear—where each one of these nations stands at this 
tes rucial moment in history ... and, more important, where each 
ele plans to go. 
[his is 
me This is a fighting book about peace. It is a smashing indict- 

ms nent of the international intrigue which is said to be preparing 

ae the way for another world war. It was written at white heat. 

ae Here are no soft words, no double talk, no moralizing, no 
: XK misting of facts to fit a scheme. Here is a brutally honest pic- 
0 wre of the forces at work in the world today and a timely 

es, warning of the danger they spell for those who must remake 
: a lhe world tomorrow. . 
ia The author's solution to the world’s dilemma is drastic and no one can ignore 
i controversial. But the facts he presents cry out for swift and SAY THE REVIEWERS 
nich nolent action. Those who have read Mr. Ziff's previous best- N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “An important book 
th wller The Coming Battle of Germany know that he writes ... packed with crucial facts and thought-provok- 
‘a heautifully, with power and passion . . . documenting his find- ing insights.” 
for use. My neS with devastating precision. The Gentlemen Talk of Peace STERLING NORTH: “Beautifully written, well or- 
A shis best and most important book, 530 pages, indexed, $3. ganized, rich in research, hard hitting.”—W ashing- 
wien = SPOR IOR ARTE NE ELAS iTS ton Post 


BOSTON HERALD TRAVELER: “A picture of the 
world that for sheer realism has few equals.” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: “Bold and original at- 
tack on the way our world is being betrayed by 








hett ire , William B. Ziff 


William Bernard Ziff is a distinguished 
military historian and authority on in- 


het! ternational affairs, whose views are a 
+ follow highly regarded in official Washington. the gentlemen who talk of peace. 
both He is the author of THE COMING BATTLE WASHINGTON STAR: “No other volume ap- 


OF GERMANY, an outstanding best seller 
yximately He of 1942, 


1 


& 
Ib of the Bilas 


proaches the detailed picture it presents of the 
world today and the problems that vex it.” 


WN. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW: “The hell 
ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY fire with which he threatens us has a frightening 
IW YORK + CHICAGO Conadian Distributors: AMBASSADOR BOOKS, LTD., TORONTO esemblance to the forseeable future,” 





ons, and 


designed 


Prasad 
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to provide an adequate flow of purchasing power. It is im- 
possible to summarize these proposals here. In so far as they 
provide for the abolition of regressive taxes and for a 
planned, continuous public-works program which would en- 
able the construction industries to be reorganized on a stable 
basis, they are to be commended. But I question whether they 
would suffice to curb the tendency of purchasing power to 
pass from the weak to the strong, from the spenders to the 
over-savers, a tendency which Dr. Ruml recognizes as one of 
the gravest threats to the equilibrium of a capitalist econ- 
omy. KEITH HUTCHISON 


A Lesson From 1918 


THE CHAPTER OF WORLD HISTORY described in 

Armistice 1918,"" by Harry R. Rudin (Yale, $5), is more 
timely today than ever. The author does not discuss what 
might or should have been done, but tells the story of what 
was done. Mr. Rudin’s account makes conscientious use of 
the available sources; it is non-partisan and factual and un- 
biased by popular myths. His story is informative and perti- 
nent to the problems of the present. 

There is nothing in the story of “Armistice 1918” to 
justify the theory that the granting of a premature armistice 
caused the developments leading to 1933 and 1939. The 
armistice very definitely took from the Germans the ability 
to continue the First World War, leaving everything else 
was not used 


open. The phrase “unconditional surrender” 





TOBAY 


it is more than ever 
vital for you to read 


Sumner Welles’ 


THE TIME ror 
DECISION 


Today, with each new triumph of Allied arms, 
new dangers flare to threaten the world’s peace. 
Today, as never before, we desperately need a 
clear purpose strongly held by all the people of 
the United States. Today's events bear witness to 
the strength and wisdom of the Welles book. 


Read it now. 


At all bookstores © $3.00 
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But the conditions of the armistice were sufficient to ena. 
the Allies to create the kind of peace they desired of ae: 
able to agree upon. The way this opportunity was used 
another story. 

Mr. Rudin avoids the error so frequently made of , 
interpreting the effect of Wilson’s Fourteen Points on Ce. 
many. He shows that the decisive success of the Fourtee, 
Points was to cause Ludendorff to make a great mistake 
Ludendorff hoped, after the fiasco of his last offensive 
July, 1918, that it might be possible to gain a breathin, 
spell or to escape the consequences of defeat by exploiting 
Wilson's idealism. Captivated by this idea, Luden lorf 
forced the Chancellor, Prince Max von Baden, to appeal 
Wilson. By his pressure on the Chancellor, Ludend 
actually set in motion the mechanism by which in the « 
of a few weeks the German will to fight was broken. 7 
discussions, the hopes, and the doubts aroused by the ap; 
to Wilson strongly contributed to rendering a Germa: 
stand” psychologically impossible. Wilson succeeded at leas 
in speeding the end of this one war. Readers of Mr. R 
book will have reason to doubt whether the slogan of 
conditional surrender’’ would have succeeded as wel! 

JOSEPH BORNSTEIN 


Theater Yearbooks 


FUTURE HISTORIANS of the stage are going to ! 
Burns Mantle for his annual ‘Best Plays’ volume, » 
contains, in addition to abbreviated versions of ten 
what is probably the most useful compendium of in! 
tion about a theatrical year ever regularly compiled for 
time or any country. The new volume, called now “T! 
Best Plays of 1943-44 and the Year Book of the Drama 
America’’ (Dodd, Mead, $3), finds the editor rather h 
pressed to discover “‘ten best” that are also “ten 
plays, but the information supplied concerning the whole 
season is as full and as well arranged as ever. George Jean 
Nathan's ‘The Theater Book of the Year, 1943-44" (Knopt 
$3) is the second annual issue of a volume rather more 
different from Mr. Mantle’s than the title might ind 
There are no statistics, but to every play produced durir 
the season Mr. Nathan gives from a page to several p 
of comment in his own highly personal style instead of ¢! 
mere summary of the plot to which Mr. Mantle, as annaiss! 
rather than critic, limits himself. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


lormatie 
t peop! 
murces, a 
terpreta 
To Baudelaire via Allen Tate ‘ none 
THE NEO-RELIGIONISTS have reached Baudelaire. Joseph Brily inf, 
D. Bennett's argument in his “Baudelaire. A Criticism fRrs eact 
(Princeton, $2) is that Baudelaire is persona grata beca 
in an age of optimism he reasserted the existence of 
devil and because, though at the very end, he accepted even 
the positive side of Catholicism. The argument is based upy 
two interesting and symptomatic false assumptions: first, 
such a reassertion was unique, or almost unique, in the nin¢ 
teenth century; second, that only Catholics take a real 
view of human nature. The two assumptions combin: 
prevent Mr. Bennett from hearing what writers of the 
period, except for a handful of positivists, actually did say 
and even the positivists he does not follow to the po! 
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like himself, 
ett the lite of Ni 


thev so often turned to religion. To 


etzsche is only an attempt ‘to 
; 


a demon.” Baudelaire’s attack on the idea of 


modern roman- 


the stox k 


ndnhai to 


y\dness he calls an “exposure of 


| beliefs’’; yet precisely such an attack ts 
Novalis and Ste 
Benn 


much in the 


of romanticists trom 


re and Stefan George. Mr. ett’s assault upon 


be nineteenth century is all too nineteenth- 


eotury tradition. 
hy are, however, 


bad history and jejune philosop 


thirty and the last dozen pages 


book 


dialectical 


y:cely confined to the first 
The body of the text con- 
of 


that has long been needed. 


Mr. Bennett's 165-page 


45 the close and analysis poems from 


fleurs du Mal” Alike 


ency of relevant historical information and in a keen- 


in @ 


e 
a 


of intellect trained upon ironies and ambiguiti es, the 


DES) 


» first important ‘“‘new criticism” of Baudelaire. 
say t he 1 opinion of the book as a 
pinion of Allen Tate’s school of 

For my rt J admire Tate himseif for his own 


ial abilities; at least he stands in direct relation to the 
iticized. The epigone is different. The perceptions of 

he master he degrades to the rank of formulas, and he sees 
the object but the formulas. Mr. Bennett is looking for 
wdelaire; but in his path stands the redoubtable editor of 


ve Sewanee Review. ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 


olationism and War 


THE PROSPECTIVE READER doesn't take its title too 


rriously he will find “An Intelligent American's Guide to 


ace (Dryden Press, $3.75), which was compiled under 
¢ general editorship of Sumner Welles, extremely useful. 
lr. Welles also contributes the introduction. This compre- 
ive handbook of the nations of the world is really a guide 
he causes of World War II rather than a guide to the 
ace. Its purpose, as Surmner Welles states in the introduc- 


is to help “the average citizen... obtain . . . some of 

asic and factual information which he will require in 
fer to understand the major problems” we must face. To 
send a section is devoted to each independent nation and 
nh major dependent people in the world. In addition to the 
formation contained in any good handboox—facts about 
¢ people of each country, 


ces, and cultural development— 


its land, industries, natural re- 
this book provides an 
erpretative sketch of each country’s history between the 
0 Wars _ is these historical sketches that make the book 
n intelligent American’s guide,” for they are extraordi- 
ily informative, They show how in the interval between 
pitted 


wurces against the powerful world forces that were mak- 


its individual 
for war. While different countries adopted different ex- 
ents in the vain search for security, all were infected 
leadly germ of isolationism, in one form or another. 

oak in nearly every case, was war, and in many in- 

it was destruction. A final paragraph in each section 


ted to a realistic consideration of the given country’s 


the peace, showing that after the war each will face 
ems that can only be solved through effective interna- 
al Cooperation MAXWELL S. STEWART 
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"One of the Best 


That We Shall See 


—Crowther, 


m. 3. 


TWO CITIES FILMS presents 


MR. EMMANUEL 


starring FELIX AYLMER 
with GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 


Brandt’s GOTHAM B’way and 47th St. 


This Year” 


Times. 














presents 


“One of Hollywood's finest achievements!” , 
Rose Pelswick, N. Y. Journel-American 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
A. J. CRONIN’S 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


Directed by JOHN M. STAHL 
Produced by JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 


Now Playing RIVOLE B'way at 49th St. 
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Films 


F YOU compare the moving pictures 
released during a givea period with 











the books published during the same 
period—or with the plays produced or 
the pictures painted or the music com- 
posed—you may or may not be surprised 
to find that they stand up rather well. 
I can think of very few contemporary 
books that are worth the jackets they 
are wrapped in; I can think of very 
few movies, contemporary cr otherwise, 
which fail to show that somebody who 
has worked on them, in front of the 
camera or tn any one of many places be- 


hind it, has real life or energy or inten- 
sity or intelligence or talent 

But you have only to compare the best 
of last year’s films with the best that 
have been made or in your conception 
could be made, and the best that have 
been made with the best work you have 
known in any other art you choose, to 
know that those who make or care for 
moving pictures have great reason to be 
angry, for all that is frustrated, and still 
greater reason to be humble, for all that 
is fallen short of, frustration or no. And 
if you foresee how few years remain be- 
fore the grandest prospect for a major 
popular art since Shakespeare's time dis- 
solves into the ghastly gelatinous Nir- 
vana of television, I think you will find 
the work of this last or any recent year, 
and the chance of any sufficiently radical 
improvement within the tragically short 






future, enough to shrivel the heart. If 
moving pictures are ever going to real- 
ize their potentialities, they are going to 
have to do it very soon indeed. Aware 
of that, and aware also of the works of 
penius which have already been achieved 
in films, I have no patience with the 
patient and patronizing who remind us 
mellowly that it took centuries to evolve 
an Aeschylus or a Joyce. 

The sickening thing is that nearly 
everything that has virtue or hope at all 
is lukewarm or worse. We are learning 
better and better all the time, for in- 
stance, how to make films beautifully, 
elegantly, patiently, perfectly—so long 
as nobody severely questions the nature 
of the beauty, the quality of the ele- 
gance, the focus and result of the pa- 
tience, the meaning and value of the 
perfection. In this sense I suppose 
“The Song of Bernadette’’ is a nearly 
perfect picture. I would about as soon 
see all that kind of skill and devotion 
used in embroidering the complete text 
of the Solemnization of Matrimony on 
a pair of nylon drawers. It is as if all 
the power and resource of the English 
language were to culminate in the prose 
of Donald Culross Pcattie. 

This suffocating genteelism, this sui- 
cidal love for and pride in the utterly 
controlled and utterly worthless effect, 
has become as grim a threat to movies 
as the rankest commercialism that could 
ever he reputed of Hollywood. Need- 
less, perhaps, to add, it is the one aes- 
thetic logically available to the com- 
mercial mind; such minds can hardly be 
blamed for indorsing a kind of beauty 
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they genuinely care for, to the detris, 
of kinds they have to accept or 
if at all, on faith. 

Or consider “With the Marine 
Tarawa,” the best of the four or f 
film records of war which I cons: 
the best films of the year. } profoupai 
respect their craftsmanship, which » 
only good but well used, and their p99, 
taste. And I grant that short of a te 
mendously forceful, daring, and 7 
creative intelligence, craftsmanship q 
taste are the best available two hang 
with which to work at such ma 
Yet it seems a sorry year in 
cent grammar and a modest 
one’s subject, honorable as t 
have earned higher honor than any 
achievement. 

The best fiction films of the ye 
“The Curse of the Cat People 
“Youth Runs Wild,’’ were made by \; 
Lewton and his associates. I estes 
them so highly because for al! the, 
unevenness their achievement 
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cy tik 
ds Or 
y that 


are 


consistently alive, limber, poet hor 
mane, so eager toward the pos ter, th 
of the screen, and so resolutely pat yOu 
the grain of all we have learned t bth wer 
pect from the big studios. But | 2 the sé 
afraid there is no reason to believe thm 48 f 
the makers of these films, under hich a 
best of circumstances, would be equipre d mos 
to make the great, and probably vedmpore at! 
vulgar, and certainly very forceful revogm*™ tho 
lutionary pictures that are so desperateigum % 
needed. Indeed, I suspect that theggpet'S' 
rather gentle, pleasing, resourceful ki pntally 
of talent is about the strongest sort vamp) *'™° 
can hope to see working in Hollywoogi* bett 
with any consistent, useful purity g esth 
purpose; and the pictures themselves qr thin 
dicate to what extent that is frustrate the 
If only a half-dozen properly place bod the 
men in Hollywood realized and kneqmp o'St'0\ 
how to apply the lessons in “Going Mgr # &¢ 
Way,” they might be assured of almogmmt !ron 
any number of hits, and we might! them. 
DOW, af 


assured of an equal number of more ¢ 
less good films. The lessons, if | rea 
them right, are that leisureliness can} 
excellent, that if you take a genuine d 
light in character the universe is opent 
to you, and perhaps above all that 
movie, like any other work of art, mu 
be made for love. But I am ready to b 
that the chief discernible result, if ao 
of “Going My Way” will be an anxiety 
ridden set of vaudeville sketches abo 
Pat and Mike in cassocks; and on tha ; 
bet, with enough takers, I could set uy” °"° 
a studio of my own. af 

It seems to me that when an intelli ad - 
gent director and an intelligent bos Pon 


k hly oveht 
work smoothly together, you can expeg . 


wally ¢ 
ss, and 
thetic 
uch b 
era 

n som 
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‘Double Indemnity.” It is 
ire, anc it brings back into 


t of acid things which ought 


e Maric povies 
rags be t! But i. brings no new ones, 
hl 4 es not handle the old ones, | 
D eaead d with any notable ingenuity 
‘elie e t in taking a risk. Rather, it is 
od y expert—a good thing of itself 
hort of a tre aps; but it looks to me as if the ex- 
ne ¢ j ‘ness were always as sharply con- 
ot -d by what is dead sure at the 
a , . as by what is right. I imagine 
aa wt in this limited sense we can hope 
Bm more from Billy Wilder, in the im- 
yde diate future, than from anybody else 

as t und 
that But is it anywhere near enough? | 
hope n tf vhole, in the 
af 4 ch a studio as Metro, which 
People” ; e very generous and 
» ane e | eet Me in St. Louis” and the 
tes. | y likably earnest, dogged ‘30 Sec- 
i. 3 4s Over Tokyo."” But I would hardly 


y that either of these films gave me 
y hope that next year, or the year 


DO 

7 A ; Ber, their makers might bring out one 
slutely bat you could never forget; indeed, 
aes th were rich in guaranties that nothing 
ys. But | agit the sort will happen. 

© believe thm AS for the films of Preston Sturges, 
1s. under tagmaich are of course among the best 
d be equinneqmed most gifted of the year, I will be 


probably 


forceful reve 


ore at rest in my liking for them when 
am thoroughly convinced that Sturges 


ve 





so desperate 9 rejecting half his talents; or that 
ct that thegmeete 8 nothing on earth he is tempera- 
ourceful kingameett2!ly able to do about it. I will prob- 
ngest sort wae! ways like the films of David Selz- 
n Hollywoogmk better than reputedly condescend- 
ul purity gaesthetes like me are allowed to like 
hemselves qe things; for I think that more than 
is frustrateqmeost things that come out of Holly- 
operly place vod they show both genuine talent, 
d and kn distinct from mere professionalism, 


» “Going 


vag a genuine love for movies, as dis- 
mt from mere executive concentration 


ed of almo 

we micht Mae them. But I am afraid they also 
r of more qe’. and probably always will, an 
ns. if | reagpeelly genuine love for commercial suc- 
liness can Mes and a weakness for emotional and 
genuine thetic and philosophical attitudes 
se is opencgech belong, if anywhere, to soap 
e all that aye 

of art, mug™ n some respects I admire Arthur Rip- 
ready to hay More than anyone else who released 
sult. if ang picture during the past year—for his 
2 an anxier@g yore in the Wind,” which was made 
etches abometively far outside the mill, on very 


and on th 


could set 


n an intelli 
lligent bos 


3 can ex 


tte money, in very little time. His 


: howed an unequivocal and reckless 
sion for saying the best things pos- 
ole in the best way possible. In nearly 

I must admit, I 
Ought it poor. But it is only in that 
id of passion and disinterestedness, 


‘ry other respect, 





joined with adequate talent, that I see 


Name five men who have or 


any hope 
' 


have evet had tt, and their position tn 
Hollywood. And try to conceive what 
difheulties they would encounter, tn rats- 
in making the films, in 
if they or 
men of their order tried to do the work 
outside. 

When an art is in good health, medi- 
ocrity and amorphous energy and com- 


sin- 


ing the capital, 


getting them distributed, Inv 


mercialism and hostility toward di 
terested men become more than forgiv- 
able, as lubricants and as stimulants, 
and the men of skill, or of affable or 
gentle or charming or for that matter 
venal talent, are more than welcome to 
exist, and to be liked and rewarded. 
When an art is sick unto death, only 
men of the most murderous creative 
passion can hope to save it. In either 
condition it is generally, if by no means 
always, this dangerous sort of man who 
does the great work. I wonder whether 
it is any longer possible, anywhere on 
earth, for such a man to work in films. 
I am almost certain it is not possible, 
and is not ever going to be, in this 
country. 
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APTAIN JOHN PATRICK'S 
“The Hasty Heart’’ (Hudson 


Theater) turns out to be something of a 
tour ce force. The entire action takes 
place in a ccnvalescent ward behind the 
Burma front. There are no civilians in 
anyway concerned, and only one woman 
—the ward nurse—appears upon the 
scene. Yet the play is only by the acci- 
dent of time and place a play about the 
war, and what ‘happens could be told in 
so few words as to leave one wondering 
just how the material can be made to 
fill an evening. Yet the interest never 
really lags, and it seems to be sustained 
less by the atmosphere upon which it 
must to some extent depend than by the 
spiritual history of the one queer char- 
acter around whom everything turns. 
Moreover, this central character ts a 
young Scot who manages to unite in 
himself all the traditicnal Scotch char- 
acteristics and to cultivate them to so 
preposteros a degree that he might seem 
at first sight the hero of a burlesque 
rather than the hero of a play which 1s 
tragic at its best, and at least pathetic at 
those moments when it approaches clos- 
est to the sentimentality which it man- 
ages usually to escape, 











This hero, Lac! y na und 
sa DY Oo t wi | 1d ) 
against | “ a 4 
aH ghiand regiment who has had one 
kidney removed as the result of a 
and who does not know that he « 
in a few weeks because the remaining 
kidney ts diseased. A kindly surgeon 


telis the secret to the mixed company of 


a convalescent ward into which Lachlen 


is sent, and they try to take him tnto 
their company. But Lachlen ts suspi- 
ci0us, unccMpromusing, dour, and de- 


He will 


keep his own and he will give nothing 


fiant to an almost insane devree 


He wants no help from anyone and he 
will help none. The gift of a cigarette, 
a kind word even, seems to him an ob- 
ligation, and he will be obligated to no 
man. He wants his own property and 
his own rights, but he wants no favors 
and no friendship. Because they know 
his secret and suspect that hardship and 
suffering explain his defiance, his com- 
panions turn first one cheek and then the 
other. They even buy for his birthday 
a kilt and its accoutrements of 
which he has ever owned because they 
are extras of his 
regiment must pay for if they want them. 
Finally Lachlen melts. For the first time 
in his life he believes that disinterested- 
ness is possible. He falls in love with 
the nurse; he listributes cigarettes to his 
buddies. But the surgeon, acting upon 
crders, is compelled to tell him that he 


none 


which the members 


is about to die. He realizes then that he 
ha. been pitied, he reverts to lonely fury, 
and he denounces the whole company. 
This is too much tor even their good- 
ness. They tell him what they really 
think of his character, his disposition, 
and his habits. But it is just such plain 
speaking as this that he understands. He 
hesitates; he asks then take him 
back. And as the curtain falls he takes 
his place in the group which is having 
its picture snapped by the friendly 


to 


nursc 

I have called the play a tour de force 
for the simple reason that it is more 
effective than sober thought convinces 
because | cannot és- 
that tt 
I have some dif- 


me it ought co be, 
cape the 


somehow 


conviction has been 
“put across.” 
ficulty in really believing either that any 
man cou! 
that if any man ever were he could be 
so converted. Three changes of heart 


so catastrophic as these and all within 


he quite so dour of, at least, 


a few days are difficult ‘to credit, and 
even if they are accepted they can be 


accepted only on the supposition that 
Lachlen is too extraordinary a freak not 


to be at most 4 pathetic oddity rather 
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than a tragic hero. Moreover, I some- 
what resent so violent an assault upon 
my capacity for response to sentimental 
appeals, even whcn, as is here the case, 
there is a good deal of humor to re- 
lieve the sentiment. But I must never- 
theless that ‘““The Hasty Heart” 
45 put across, whether it should be or 
there is an extraor- 


admit 


not. For one thing 

dinary pertormanc. by Richard Basen- 
hart (formerly the young Naz of 
“Counter-Attack”). For another, besides 
very smooth performances Dy the rest of 
the cast, there is ca eful writing and 
very careful direction. But the whole 
thing does seem a bit gratuitous. Why 
should we want to feel so much about 
s. unusual a character imagined in so 
unusual a predicament? 
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T 
Art Notes 
SUPERB EXHIBITION of Degas’s 


bronzes. arawings, and past ls at the 
Buchholz Gallery ( ugh January 27) 
asserts him to hav en a | ry ulp- 
tor. However that may be, the charcoals 


and pastels surrounding his bronze 


pieces show that he was an incompar- 
ably greater draftsman, His marvelous 
line, not sharp but deep, cuts volumes 


Out Of fiat picture space ins ead of out 
1 1 


t f 


1€ Same 


oi vgath y shadows: yet at 

time it cuts | into the infinity into 

! | ! p — 
which all the pe ie contours Of a 

: , ; 
volume 1 be m tipl 1. His bronzes, 
' ' bees | 
on the other hand, ad pend just a ‘ittle 
too much on the ctator’s find ng the 


right point of vantage in other words, 


his sculpture reveals fewer contours than 


his drawings 

Richard Pousette-Dart, a young 
painter bein iown at the Willard Gal 
| (ft I igh Ja Ld J 7 ) d splays 
cc idle ble } W< I ne iway 
{ an orma ntal toc ay ! elab 
( | l | hed ilong by the 
k ! { iI fluet of Jackson Poll ck 
al { I [ eno r} of Ma h 
Fobey, he t for boldness, | Ith 

1 the monu ntal. He has not at- 
tained them yet; he is still too graceful, 
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but he is traveling in the right direc- 
tion. American painting is much in need 
of all three qualities, and it is signif 
cant that Pollock, who manifests all 
three, has already begun to exert an in- 
fluence, though he has been before the 
public hardly more than a year. C. G. 


Music 


m «. &. Montague’s “A Hind Let 
Loose’ one of th 
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» characters reflects 

on the nature and pleasure of real writ- 
not “to fit word on 

thought—no; to say this made two 
things of them—but to hold the thought, 
to force it up and up the scale of clar- 
unsought 


ing—which is 


ity to where it and some 
word rushed together and a new thing 
came to life.” He is led to this reflection 
by a piece of writing that had not been 
produced in that way. It had begun as 
an imaginary newspaper concert review: 
. on the ways of the mu- 
sical critics . Fay had said that a no- 
tice as written by any of them would 
apply just as well, and no better, to any 
one concert than to any other; more— 
he had spouted . . . a typical, universal 
concert-notice, true of all concerts past, 
present and to be, with unprejudiced 
blanks duly left tor the names of any 
performers whatever.” And suddenly 
faced with the need of a review of an 
exhibition of paintings he had not seen, 
Fay had filled the blanks with the names 
of the painters, and the meaningless 
statements had become a typical, univer- 
sal art-notice. Thus, “Mr. Portland has a 
talent—we use the word advised!ly—to 
which it is only too easy to do less than 
He may, as some think, have 
not yet compassed the ascent 
from the mood of graceful prose to that 
of serene and elevated poetic feeling. 
But at least it is something to have the 
ground clear and unquestionably fertile, 


Descanting . 


pustic Se 
whole 


for the seeds of future breadth and reso- 
lution.” 

I was reminded of this the other day 
by a real-life example of the meaning- 
less jargon of newspaper concert-review- 
ing. “Mr. Breisach,” wrote Olin Downes 
after a performance of “The Magic 
Klute,” “gave a musicianly and generally 
meritorious reading of the score. It is 
not to be concluded that if he con- 
tinued to interpret this score he will 
necessarily fail to confer upon it more 
of the tension, fantasy, and sparkle that 
permeate the miraculous composition.” 
As for the practice of writing about 
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what one hasn't heard, the example , 
curs to me of a statement that Beechar 
recorded performance of Mozar;’; Sen 
phony K.201 was a transitional on. 
the direction of his “more re ay 
formances’”” of the work—performa, 
which the writer had not heard fo d 
simple reason that Beecham had , 
given them. This was an example of. 
critic's being able to make px 
invented material that he would 
ab'e to make about fact; and 
Virgil Thomson's reviews and an 
are further examples of this on a a 
elaborate scale and of cours 
higher critical level. Thoms 
invents the data that he works 
the elaborate constructions of thoydim 
about Schnabel’s playing of Beetho, 
about Toscanini’s playing of almgimme? 
anything or about the way the o, 
American orchestras came about , 
function, which he would not lx 
work up out of what Schnabei or Ij 
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canini or the orchestras actually d et 
lower level there is the common store fim 22° 
invented material on every subje funct 
ot which writers ge on producing tym” ” 
annual article cn the problem of Am y je 
ican music or the state of oper ce r 


America that they would not be able | 
produce out of the mere facts of qa |” 


. vel De 
subjects. “ii 
By ignoring such fact—that lovers’ 
; , hag : : ed in 
serious music in this country show 
e ° -— ‘ g for 
same interest in opera, when they ha, | 
the opportunity to hear it, as loves - 
ni 


serious music in Europe, but that t 
don’t have the Europeans’ widesps she 
opportunities to hear it beca 


1s too expensive to pay for itself 


doesn't receive the government s a 
dies in this country which keep it go a is 
everywhere in Europe—writers © . pe 
on writing about opera not having sf... 4. 
root in this country and why: b iinaees 





it is given in foreign languages \ 
prevent people from understanding. 
or because its librettos are poor dni... 
or because old-fashioned staging 
verts it into musty museum-picces 
no appeal to minds of our « 
I have in the past peinted out 
sees opera-goers in Vienna reading 
brettos; and that one goes to th - 
not for the drama of ‘Norma’ i 
“Aida” but for the music into » on 
that drama is translated. Let me 1" Th 
say something about staging 

I once attended a performance 
“Lucia” by the Milan Scala comj 
which was made extremely effective 


’ 



















. 
Rerl 
veri 


: ef 
moving first of all by the respec of 
love with which Toscanini treated g@IC I 
phrase of the music, and secondiymiir of 
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love that were 


‘ } 
» p ma 
spect anu 









me 
d not 


‘hna! 


ctuaily 
OmMmmMo 


ery subj 


proa ] 


blem H 


» staging. This did not re- 
5 Se ia’ in the way the Mos- 
& iter Musical Studio recon- 
me rmen,’ nor produce it in a 
B. tyle like that of Meyerhold; 
ae we validity to the work's cwn style 
‘; A tions, and in this way gave 
value it could have for a 

fern audience. It is this attitude of 

ct for their essential quality, and 

>in its achievement, that “Lu- 

and other operatic classics need; it 

, his that the minds of today need, in- 
i as they meed such classics. It is 


he ; moreover, that one may ask of an 
ne ruticn like the Metropolitan; and 
then asking it to perform the 
! that is the 
function in ¢£ 
ucia.” A wuu- 
cf it is @ painting of 
stable, a novel of Jane Austen, or 
‘ra of Donizetti—is capable cf 
kting us by its qualities as a work of 
and what in each instance performs 
function of a museum makes it pos- 
«for us to be affected. What we 
by object to is not to the performing 
the function, but to its being per- 


pele, 1 bad! b 
| aoe se badiy—to the painting cing 
nae «ured by grime or poor hanging, the 
; ve! being published with errors of 

th e opera being badly sung or 
_ if . 

, ed in a way that makes no sense. 
untry show { ; 

i for the function to be performed 
wnen ’ 
" ine Austen doesn’t need to be re- 
it, as lovers , ae ' . 

‘ n the style of Hemingway, Con- 
? but . liya 4 ' j > | re T + } | 

F ' e coesnt meed to be repainted in 
ins’ wi , 

tyle of Picasso, and Donizetti 
- beca ’ 

F< sa't need to be produced in the style 
j ( rs 1 - 

as Meyerhold. To say, as some do, that 
ernm 


h keep : 


-write! 
ot hav 
d why 


an gui 


nderstanding 


ire por 
‘d stas 
-umM-| 
our 
ed o 
nna rt 
yes te 
fF “Ne 
asic 1D 
d. Let 


ging 


perfor nan 


Sc ala 
ely effe 
the res 
mi trea 


nd second! 


of Meyerhold is necessary to 

SRB -cest Americans in opera ts to say that 
a itself to interest 
ins—which is true cnly of some 


has nothing 
ins; and then it may follow that 
must do something with those Amer- 
but not that we must do things 
era. 
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A Soldier Wonders 


Dear Sirs: A response like the follow- 


ing, sent to me by a technical sergeant 
stationed ter I had mailed 


in Europe al 


‘ — NI ; | 14 tals 
him a bundle of ns, should help 
¢ nfirrn at 7.7, | ] f as ir ir de 
tO COnnrm you and ali OF usS In Our de- 
; 


termination to fight for a dec 


war world: 
you 


trom 
ATOM 


I received a package of Nations 


a 


this week and it did my heart good to see 


them, as I haven't seen one for at least a 
year I can only see this war as one in 
a series which will bring all of Europe and 
spiritually and 


possibly America in ruins 


materially have lost this 
but the game will go on. I feel 


and helpless about it. Can I ever 


The Germans war 


frustrated 
, 


pave time 


or can mankind ever 


any more have time 
again—to do the worth-while things? I hope 


I don't sound too gloomy, but because of 

events—Grecce, yet 
others less well known it is hard to be cheer- 
ful. The foundations for World War III have 
been laid. 


well-known etc.—and 


LEE ELBERT HOLT 
Williamstown, Mass., December 30 


For Massachusetts Readers 
Dear Sirs: You will be glad to hear 
that an organization affiliated with the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee is in the process of forming in 
Massachusetts. 

We intend that this organization shall 
act aggressively on international, na- 
tional, and local legislation and candi- 
dates, striving consistently for the ex- 
tension of political, economic, and so- 
cial democracy in this country and for 
the development of an effectively im- 
plemented world cooperation for peace 
and security. 


May we extend, throug! 


n your pu 


all liberal Mas- 


bli- 


cation, an invitation to 
sachusetts individuals and groups to get 
in touch with our headquarters at Room 
822, 294 Washington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, so that they may join 
with us in organizing for effective action. 

CATHERINE J. WITTON, Secretary 


Boston, Mass., December 15 


Racism and Vansittart 

Dear Sirs: It is the reviewer's privilege 
to disagree, but he should not distort. 
In my book, ‘The Tyrants’ War and 
the People’s Peace,” reviewed by Rustem 
Vambery in The Nation of Decem- 
ber 16, I did not base my claim that 
Vansittartism is racism in reverse merely 


up yn the use of t e w j i I 
idd { AS y is 7 { f ' 
two 1¢ nd y rs tl ( { 
exhibit the sa lalitie B 1 
Horde has mn inged t ; 

{a quotation from Vansittart } th 13 
a theory behind it. No theory » t 
will ver such a case has yet i 
advanced except Hitler's ‘racial theory 
(| 21). In my interpretation 1 was 
preceded by certain writers whose 


knowledge of English terminology Mc. 


Vambery, I am will wish to 
challenge. Th 


sure, not 
is the author of an article 
entitled The Rise of Brutality, published 
iz. the Ex 1941, 
that ed pamphleteer 


{meaning Vansittart} was able, in the 


noniist of December ‘yf 


this pif 


states 


fear and uncertainty of last summer, 
to canalize resentment into the easy 


channel of a racial myth. The Germans 
are to be for the British what the Jews 
are tor Germany : 

As for the statement, with which Mr, 
Vambery took issue, that before 1933 
the Jews of Central Europe looked to 
Germany for a chance, I made it very 
clear that I was merely quoting “a 


young Hungarian Jewish scholar, who 
is now teaching in the United States.” 
If evidence is needed, th inan 
will no doubt be glad to provide it 


Mr. Vambery absolutely distorts what 
I said about the concept of the “mastcr- 
race’ (pp. 234-35). That the Nazis be- 


master-race [ 
deny. I { | 
that 


common people of Germany regard 


lieve themse ives to be a 
] 1 
never did—nor ever will 


iC Ve 


and do—deny, however, the 


t 


elves as a master-race. I mentioned 


preach the mast 


ra a ne in impaign m etings as 
a tacit 1dm ssion that the pes nic would 
I 
not swallow such stufl 
When I discussed the insufliciency of 
, , ' 
the r publican leaders (p 99) I also re- 


ferred to what I consider the major 


] +, 
cause—namely, a system ol 


propor- 


tional representation which was not evea 


devised to produce leader hip Ihe 
conclusion would seem to be that if you 
eliminate the cause you eliminate the 
effect. Mr. Vambery, by referring to 
what I said about one a spect of the 
matter and ignoring the other, again 


distorts my argument 

At no place in my book did I charge 
that Lord Vansittart had anything to 
do with Mr. Kaufman's proposal to 
sterilize—not ‘‘castrate,”” as Mr. Vam- 
bery says—all German males. 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 99 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


Gratification which makes an alibi 
certain 

A fresh horse—at least the rider 
hopes it is! 

Mounds of communal activity which 
are just made to order for ant-eaters 
(two words, 3 and 5) 

Sullivan and he fought on several 
occasions 

“The sweet simplicity of the 

per cents” (Disraeli) 
A man can usually 
he ad i h« ve th S 
Speech of the 


just keep his 
common man of 


a Portuguese gentleman In 
fashion 

1 quiver before it is shot 
peeches soapbox orators 


make 
One must 
said H. G 


ol icce 


he a better man than him, 
Wells, or what’s the good 
yenerations? 


tter is not of national 


At i al m 
importance 
Sort of shooting-star 
Can denim be th Depend 

1 look at it 
Kicked upstairs 
Simonides called it 
A fable 
Why should t 
girl mad? 


on how 


silent 


poetry 


part-song make a 


DOWN 
It doesn’t accompany the singing in 
churcl 
Green 


tin (anag. 


8 The animal has twisted a sinew 
4 Widow 
5 Give him his due (he’ll get it any- 
way) 
6 He doesn’t require much head room 
7 Go on board 
10 Nothing so expensive as this, ac- 
cording to one writer 
11 Europe’s largest lake 
16 A means of escape 
Don’t, Edwin, let them be discovered 
here (hidden) 
Hunting’s diverting 
Not one of the deserving poor 
Gang leader 
Boiler of Russian design 
The fleet is involved in a drama 
American electrical inventor asso- 
ciated with Edison 
House of lords 


—— me 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 98 


ACROSS 1 TOTEM; 6 I'BACE: 9 ALA- 
BAMA; 10 RAPID; 11 YEAST; 12 RANGERS; 
16 HASSAN; 19 FASTER; 22 ASCENDANT: 
23 ROOT; 24 RUTH: 25 CHOCOLATE; 286 
BATIL; 27 WEED; 28 ELIMINATE; 31 GOB 
LET; 33 IODATE; 36 TEARING: 39 FLASH: 
40 GLOBE; 41 ANIMATE; 42 SHELL; 43 
DOTTY 


1 TORCH; 2 TYPES; 3 MADRAS; 
4 YARN; 5 VANE; 6 PAYSAN; 7 APART; 
8 ENTER; ISANCHORITE; AGONDOLIER; 
15 READ AGAIN; 17 AVOCADO; 18 SATCH- 
EL 2) STREWED; 21 ENTREAT; 29 
LETHAL; 380 TOGGED; U0 GIFTS; 32 
BRAKE; 34 ALOPT; & EVERY; 37 AXIS; 
3S IVAN. 


DOWN 





The NATIO) 


Let me add in conchasion that js 
a strange thing indeed to call s 
a German nationalist because he aj 
cates a democratic Germany within 4 
framework of a democratic feders 
of Europe, which in turn is to be jp 
grated with a system of internatic 
democracy, commonly known as ' 
lective security.” 
FERDINAND A. HERMENs 
South Bend, Ind., December 31 


if) 


Not Convinced 


Dear Sirs: Two wrongs do not make 
tight. Both Mr. Hermens and the Ee, 
omist together are less compctent to ¢ 
cide whether Vansittart is a “racial)y 
than Vansittart himself, who, in ‘ty; 
Nineteenth Century and After” (1942 
made the following statement: 
in the House of Lords I said that ; 
reasons easily explamed the bulk, » 
the whole, of the German nation—,; 
please note that I do not say ‘race, 
added explicitly—had become a nat 
of savage aggressors.” Nor do I belic 
that an anonymous “young Hungary 
scholar” whose evidence the author a 
parently did not examine is a mor 
trustworthy authority on pre-Hitler anti 
Semitism than Treitschke, Sticker, Rit 
ter von Schénerer, Liiger, and simil; 
Germanic heroes, who certainly woul 
not deny the fact that no Jew could ui 
higher posts in the civil service or be 
come a reserve officer in the Germa 
army. 

I leave it entirely to Mr. Hermens t¢ 
determine whether those forty milliog 
Germans who at the plebiscite on N 
vember 12, 1933, cast their votes fo 
Hitler were members of the Na 
master-race or just “common people 
but I think, in view of this fact, tha 
he underrates the swallowing capa 
of the average German. I certainly ci 
not “distort again” his argument by as 
believing the assumption that Germat 
democracy can be established by ab 
ishing proportional representatio! 
certainly did wot call the author 
tionalist, but his being a “dem 
does not disprove it. On the contra 
the principal dogmas of democi 
favored state omnipotence and th 
of nationalism. (Cf. ‘Nationality 
History and Politics,” by F. Hertz, 1944 
p. 263.) 

Nevertheless, democrats who attemp 
to cloak the blemishes of German 12 


tionalism render disservice not only 
th 


“Aga 


>» rie 


democracy but to the future of th 


German people as well. 
RUSTEM VAMBERY 


New York, January 6 
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